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PREFACE 


This  study  had  its  beginnings  in  the  classroom  and  in 
the  recent  media  debates  over  sexual  representation.  In  one 
sense,  what  follows  traces  my  desire  to  clarify  for  myself 
and  for  my  students  the  problematics  of  the  relations  of 
gendered  subjectivity  and  sexual  representation.  In  another 
sense,  it  is  a technical  inquiry  into  the  functionings  of 
contemporary  discourse — how  it  reproduces,  mutates, 
transforms,  and  reinvents.  Finally,  the  study  is  a 
philosophical  questioning  of  the  notions  of  political  agency 
and  freedom  in  the  moment  of  what  has  been  called  feminism's 
identity  crisis. 

I chose  the  texts  I discuss  here  because  they  share  a 
similarity  of  structure — they  are  mixtures  of  genres — and  a 
similarity  of  address — they  address  an  unstable, 
multipicitous  'I.'  They  also  share  a similarity  in 
reception — they  all  stirred  controversy,  generated  discourse 
on  the  popular  and  critical  scene,  exceeded  in  some  way  a 
commonly  accepted  or  obvious  meaning.  They  are, 
furthermore,  texts  of  my  time,  appearing  on  the  scene  of 
discourse  in  the  mid-eighties  and  pointing  a direction,  I 
believe,  of  things  to  come.  In  some  sense,  these  texts 
confronted  me  as  much  as  I confronted  them. 
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This  sense  of  confrontation  marks  all  of  the  texts 


analyzed  here,  both  in  their  formal  stmicture  and  in  their 
reception.  The  problematics  of  reception  became  evident  in 
the  classroom  while  I was  teaching  Judith  Williamson's 
Decoding  Advertisements  to  students  at  the  .University  of 
Florida.  One  woman  brought  in  a Voaue  fashion  layout  by 
Helmut  Newton.  It  looked  like  an  ad  for  fashion,  and  indeed 
it  was,  but  it  was  something  else  as  well.  It  was  a sign  in 
stiruggle.  It  didn't  call  the  viewer  forth  into  a stable 
subject  position  fixed  for  a moment  within  the  world  of  the 
ad.  Instead,  its  appellation,  its  "Hey,  you"  address, 
called  to  a subject  positioned  at  the  nexus  of  a variety  of 
codes:  fashion,  advertising,  soft-core  porn,  romance,  and 
"art"  photography.  The  female  figure  in  the  photo  was  in  a 
single  instant  spectacle  for  the  voyeuristic  gaze  of  two  men 
in  the  photograph,  desiring  subject,  mannequin,  object  of 
the  gaze  of  the  female  reader  of  Vogue,  and  a mother.  In 
short,  the  position  that  the  viewer  was  supposed  to  take 
before  these  various  codes  was  uncertain,  impossible  to 
define  in  its  structure  of  multiplicity.  The  Newton 
photograph  transported  the  class  within  the  space  of  a few 

minutes  to  a gaping  aporla. 

* 

My  reading  of  this  and  similar  texts  in  the  following 
pages  is  guided  by  the  premise  that  the  object  of 
contemporary  critical  discourse  is  not  the  "work,"  but  a 
given  culture  of  signs.  If  there  is  a textual  analysis  in 
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this  study,  it  is  an  analysis,  in  the  tradition  of  Roland 
Barthes,  not  so  much  of  individual  texts  as  of  the  text-ure 
of  postmodern  discourse  which  such  occurrences  exemplify. 
Furthermore,  my  critical  readings  are  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  critical  discourse,  as  a genre,  is  part  of  the 
mixture  of  genres  which  the  texts  in  this  study  enact.  I 
use  the  texts,  therefore,  to  challenge  critical  assumptions 
as  much  as  I use  critical  theory  to  either  illuminate  or 
analyze  the  texts.  Undoubtedly,  my  own  critical  discourse 
is  engaged  in  the  project  of  all  metalanguage — to  give  a 
certain  form  or  meaning  to  the  signs  I read.  What  follows 
here  is  an  outcome,  again  in  the  tradition  of  Barthes,  of  my 
engagement,  as  both  a woman  and  a feminist  theorist,  with 
certain  texts  of  my  time:  the  fashion  layouts  of  Helmut 
Newton  and  Deborah  Turbeville  in  Vogue,  Brian  De  Palma's 
Body  Double  and  David  Lynch's  Blue  Velvet  in  the  cinema,  and 
Kathy  Acker's  experimental  writing  in  Don  Quixote  and 
"Realism  for  the  Cause  of  Future  Revolution." 

The  issue  of  parody  is  central  to  this  inquiry,  in  that 
parody  marks  the  point  where  a structuralist  theory  of 
genres  and  forms  collides  with  psychoanalysis.  For  when  one 
asks  how  does  parody  function  as  a structure,  one 
immediately  questions  the  effect  parody  has  on  a subject, 
and  more  importantly,  the  effects  subjectivity  has  on 
structures  of  discourse.  This  intersection,  or  collision, 
is  irreducible.  I try  not  to  do  violence  to  this 
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irreducibility,  but  to  problematize  it,  and  to  trace  its 
implications,  particularly  for  feminine  subjects. 

Parody,  therefore,  functions  in  this  text  as  an  entry 
point  into  the  problematics  of  postmodern  inscriptions  of 
feminine  subjectivity.  There  are  other  entry  points,  of 
course.  But  parody  is  the  one  I began  with.  And  if  it  is 
not  where  I end  up,  it  is  because  at  some  point  in  the 
writing  parody  itself  takes  on  the  status,  in  Genette's 
usage,  of  a figure— a gap  between  sign  and  meaning  (Genette, 
ix) . What  I hope  for  here  in  my  usage  of  parody  is  a 
modification  of  the  traditional  meaning  and  value  of  the 
term,  conveyed  in  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary  as  "an 
imitation  of  a work  more  or  less  closely  modelled  on  the 
original,  but  so  turned  as  to  produce  a ridiculous  effect.” 
The  parody  of  the  texts  examined  here  far  exceeds  that 
definition.  Imitation  in  them  becomes  an  active  rewriting — 
even,  at  moments,  an  intervention.  Ridicule  becomes 
outright  transgression.  And  the  original  is  less  often  a 
previous  work  as  an  assemblage  of  previous  texts  and 
recognizable  codes  and  genres. 

The  parodic  texts  in  this  study  enact  in  particular  a 
transgression  of  the  law  of  genres.  Derrida  recounts  this 
law  quite  succinctly:  "Genres  are  not  to  be  mixed;”  one 
should  not  violate  the  separation  of  knowledges,  or 
meanings,  nor  the  separation  of  subjective  positions  those 
knowledges  structure  (Derrida,  202) . In  its  prohibition 


against  mixing,  the  law  of  genre  is  very  similar  to  the  law 
of  gender.  To  transgress  the  law  sends  structures  tumbling, 
and  tears  at  the  seams  of  order.  But  in  the  moments  of  such 
transgressions,  in  those  gaps  between  sign  and  meaning, 
there  exists  the  space  of  reinvention  and  possibility. 

When  representations  structure  such  spaces,  they 
confront  the  reader/viewer  with  the  act  of  semiosis  in  its 
fullest  potentialities.  One  not  only  can,  but  must, 
actively  negotiate  the  production  of  meaning  in  these  texts, 
and  of  one's  own  subjectivity,  be  they  polyvalent.  In  the 
final  count,  a challenge  to  the  prohibition  against  the 
mixture  of  genres,  and  genders,  is  a challenge  to  the 
mastery  desired  and  therefore  privileged  by  empirical 
science  and  its  will  to  taxonomy.  That  challenge  therefore 
bears  political  implications  for  women  and  for  feminist 
theory.  Julia  Kristeva  stated  in  an  interview  with  Xaviere 
Gauthier,  "in  a culture  where  the  speaking  subjects  are 
coneived  of  a masters  of  their  speech,  they  have  what  is 
called  a 'phallic'  position.  The  fragmentation  of  language 
in  a text  calls  into  question  the  very  posture  of  this 

mastery"  (Kristeva,  1981,  165) . 

Certainly,  the  literary  avant-garde,  from  Mallarme  and 
Lautreamont  to  Joyce  to  Artaud,  has  been  one  of  the  sites  of 
such  fragmentations  and  transgressions  of  discourse,  as 
Kristeva  notes  in  the  same  interview,  "introducing  ruptures, 
blank  spaces,  and  holes  into  language"  (165) . These 
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modifications  in  linguistic  fabric  "are  the  sign  of  a force 
that  has  not  been  grasped  by  the  linguistic  or  ideological 
system”  (165) . The  texts  in  this  study  distinguish 
themselves  from  their  avant-garde  predecessors  in  that  they 
enact  the  fragmentation  of  discourse  and  the  transgression 
of  the  law  of  genres  within  popular  discourse  and  with 
popular  genres,  media,  and  codes.  They  are  'vanguard' 
texts,  but  the  space  of  their  existence  is  on  the  popular 
front.  They  are,  therefore,  postmodern  in  that  they 
collapse  the  traditional  distinction  between  high  and 
popular  culture.  And  they  bear  within  the  struggle  of  signs 
that  they  frame  an  immanent  critique  of  the  genres  and 
knowledges  and  subject  positions  which  they  pulverize, 
recontextualize,  and  reinvent. 

Not  surprisingly,  that  reinvention  centers  around  the 
unstable  inscription  of  feminine  subjectivity  which  marks 
our  present  historical  moment.  Why?  Kristeva  has  perhpas 
most  succinctly  expressed  the  answer  to  that  question: 
"Because  in  social,  sexual,  and  symbolic  experiences,  being 
a woman  has  always  provided  a means  to  another  end,  to 
becoming  something  else:  a subject-in-the-making,  a subject 
on  trial"  (1981,  167). 

I am  completely  indebted  to  my  teachers  at  the 
University  of  Florida  who  served  on  my  dissertation 
committee.  Thanks  to  Carol  FI inn  for  joining  this  project 
toward  its  completion,  with  much  enthusiasm  and  not  a single 
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complaint  about  time  restraints.  Thanks  to  Anne  Goodwyn 
Jones  for  her  support  (at  crucial  moments)  and  her  constant 
demand  that  I struggle  to  find  my  voice  in  the  vertigo  of 
writing.  I will  hear  that  demand  every  time  I write.  And 
thanks  especially  to  Ofelia  Schutte,  Barrie  Ruth  Straus, 
Robert  B.  Ray,  and  Gregory  Ulmer;  without  the  experience  of 
their  teaching  practice,  this  project  would  have  been 
inconceivable . 
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This  study,  which  applies  an  interdisciplinary, 
cultural  studies  approach,  is  a description  of  controversial 
texts  in  women's  fashion  photography,  mainstream  cinema,  and 
experimental  fiction,  as  well  as  a reevaluation  of 
contemporary  critical  theories  of  gendered  subjectivity, 
consumer  cultural  production,  and  genre  formation.  The 
texts  examined  include  the  fashion  layouts  of  Helmut  Newton 
and  Deborah  Turbeville  in  Vogue , Brian  De  Palma's  Body 
Double  (1984)  and  David  Lynch's  Blue  Velvet  (1986)  in  the 
mainstream  cinema,  and  Kathy  Acker's  novel  Don  Quixote 
(1986)  and  critical  essay  "Realism  for  the  Cause  of  Future 
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Revolution"  (1984) . All  of  the  texts  are  set  within  their 
historical  and  discursive  contexts,  including  the  shift  from 
market  industrial  to  consumer  capitalism,  the  rise  of  the 
cinema  and  photo- journal  industry,  and  the  influence  and 
impasse  of  the  avant-garde. 

The  study  focuses  on  the  emergence  of  new  genres 
between  the  poles  of  popular  and  high  culture,  and  on  the 
instability  in  inscriptions  of  the  feminine  subject  in  these 
postmodern  genres.  The  dissertation  extends  the  limits  of 
restrictive  formalist  theories  of  genre  by  shifting  focus 
from  form  to  subjectivity.  More  generally,  the  dissertation 
suggests  new  directions  for  feminist  studies  by  recognizing 
changes  in  contemporary  discourse  and  the  implications  of 
those  changes  for  feminine  subjects  as  well  as  feminist 
theory . 
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CHAPTER  ONE 


INTRODUCTION 

Our  news  media  and  judicial  system  have  recently  been 
the  site  of  a heated  controversy  over  the  relation  of 
representation  to  the  ' real . ' On  the  level  of  this 
mainstream  articulation  the  debate  circulates  around  an 
ethical  and  legal  questioning  of  the  power  of 
representation.  But  posited  in  this  way,  the  questioning 
falls  into  an  impossible  quandary.  I point  to  this  current 
situation  because,  although  the  question  of  the  'truth'  of 
representation  (which  is  a question  of  where  its  power  lies) 
has  been  a topic  of  inquiry  and  dialogue  since  the  fifth 
century  B.C.,  at  a time  when  Plato  entered  debate  with  the 
Sophists  and  discourse  came  to  be  subjected  to  the  category 
of  'the  true  and  the  false' — a time  when  discursive  truth 
came  to  lie  no  longer  in  what  discourse  was  or  did  as  a 
ritualized  act,  but  in  what  it  said — never  before  has  this 
inquiry  been  spoken  on  such  a mainstream  level,  never  before 
has  it  forced  its  way  so  noisily  to  the  attention  of  a legal 
apparatus  which  cannot  by  its  very  definition  respond  to  the 
problematics  of  this  question.  I am  speaking  of  the 
argument  taking  place  over  sexual  representation  and  its 
social  implications  and  effects.  We  should  ask  how  this 
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question  of  representation,  old  as  it  is,  came  to  be 
articulated  in  this  way,  by  those  speaking  subjects  and 
social  institutions  which  have  voiced  it. 

One  of  those  voices  belongs  to  federal  commissions  in 
the  form  of  formal,  legal  and  'scientific'  reports  on 
pornographic  representations;  the  Attorney  General's 
Commission  on  Pornography  published  its  findings  in  May  of 
1986,  asserting  "a  causal  relationship"  between  violence 
toward  women  and  sexually  violent  or  degrading  pornography, 
including  the  "sexually  sadistic  aesthetic"  of  general 
market  films,  thereby  contradicting  the  findings  of  a 
similar  federal  commission  which  performed  the  'same' 
inquiry  in  1970.  That  the  first  report  reached  different 
conclusions  should  not  mislead  us,  because  what  interests  us 
here  is  the  positioning  of  voices  and  the  parameters  of 
their  articulations.'  Other  voices  include  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  which  has  centered  the  debate  around 
the  issue  of  censorship  and  First  Amendment  Rights;  right- 
wing  conservatives  who  are  pro-censorship  and  who  have 
centered  the  debate  around  morality;  the  McKinnon-Dworkin 
city  ordinance  passed  in  Indianapolis  in  1984  (struck  down 
by  the  federal  district  court  and  now  in  appeal,  duplicated 
in  Minneapolis  and  vetoed  twice  by  the  mayor,  and  recently 
introduced  in  Los  Angeles)  which  places  the  debate  within 
the  civil  courts;  and  a divided  group  of  feminists,  some  of 
whom  focus  on  the  voices  of  victims  and  who  call  for 
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educational  and  social  reform  (the  New  York  based  Women 
Against  Pornography) , and  some  of  whom  call  for  the  rights 
of  all  individuals,  men  and  women,  to  their  private 
pleasures  via  whatever  representations  they  choose,  and  who 
have  aligned  themselves  with  the  A.C.L.U.  while  bewailing 
the  alliance  of  other  feminists  with  right  wing 
conservatives.  Scholarly  discourse  also  intervenes  with 
studies  like  Angela  Carter's  The  Sadeian  Woman  (1978)  and 
Susan  Griffin's  Pornography  and  Silence  (1981),  in  addition 
to  a whole  spectrum  of  sociological  studies,  statistical 
surveys,  scientific  experiments,  etc. 

And  so  the  issue  of  the  'truth'  of  representation 
appears  before  the  public  eye  more  confused  than  ever,  and 
in  the  din  of  voices  we  can  notice  the  category  'true/false' 
quivering  and  rebuilding  itself:  while  one  group  asserts 

that  representation  has  a causal  and  reflective  relation  to 
truth  and  the  'real, ' another  group  argues  it  has  no 
relation  at  all  to  the  real — the  representations  in  question 
are  iust  fantasy  (the  argument  is  structured  as  pre- 
psychoanalytic  rather  than  postmodern;  that  is,  they  argue 
that  some  rep resenta ions  reflect  the  'real'  but  that  these 
do  not;  not  that  all  representation  is  phantasmatic  by 
nature  and  thus  that  representation  is  our  reality) . We 
must  understand  that  the  significance  of  this  recent 
proliferation  of  voices  on  the  topic  of  sexual 
representation  lies  precisely  in  the  proliferation  itself 
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and  in  the  Increasingly  exposed  relation  of  sexuality  to 
discourse. 

We  should  also  identify  the  particular  type  of  analysis 
which  pervades  this  hydra-headed  occurrence  on  the  level  of 
discourse  so  that  we  can  clarify  its  problematics  and 
specify  its  failings. 

Some  feminists,  like  the  Women  Against  Pornography, 
have  built  an  argument  against  certain  kinds  of 
representation  ranging  from  child  porn  to  designer  jeans 
advertisements  based  on  the  content  of  these 
representations,  asserting  that  the  relations  between  men 
and  women  which  they  'speak'  can  be  causally  linked  to  the 
real  objectification,  denigration,  and  sometimes  violent 
subjugation  of  women.  Right-wing  conservatives,  however, 
take  a similar  approach,  arguing  that  the  content  of  some 
representations  (for  example,  the  depiction  of  nudity) 
reflect  and  encourage  immorality.  On  a mainstream  level, 
detractors  of  this  point  of  view,  such  as  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  accept  the  argument's  grounds — the  content 
analysis  of  the  representations  in  guestion — but  argue  the 
individual's  legal  rights  to  those  representations  and/or 
the  discontinuity  between  the  representations  and  the 
'real.'  Such  an  approach,  which  focuses  on  the  realm  of  the 
'signified,'  on  what  images  or  texts  mean,  fails  to  address 
how  they  mean,  fails  to  set  representations  within  their 
historical  and  discursive  contexts,  and  thereby  fails  to 
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account  for  the  fact  of  representations  as  they  are 
presently  occurring.  The  focus  on  content  obscures  the 
relation  of  these  representations  to  the  institutions, 
social  formations,  and  discursive  codes  in  which  they 
participate. 

Let  us  take  a case  in  point,  for  the  purpose  of 
grounding  our  inquiry  in  the  materiality  of  everyday  life — 
in  this  instance  a photo-text  by  Helmut  Newton  which 
appeared  in  the  American  fashion  journal  Vooue  in  1984 — the 
final  'scene'  in  a five-part  fashion  layout  featuring  model 
and  actress  Daryl  Hannah  and  the  latest  fashions  in  women's 
swimwear. 

The  photograph  positions  the  viewer  before  a scene 
which  centers  around  the  attractive  model  lying  prone  on  a 
bed,  in  a bikini,  at  the  photograph's  center.  Her  body  is 
opened  to  the  camera,  arms  spread,  one  leg  spread,  the  other 
crossed  over  it.  Behind  her,  reflected  in  a mirror,  we  see 
an  image  of  a man  in  polo  garb  holding  a leather  riding 
crop.  In  the  right  foreground  stands  a young  man, 
shirtless,  in  worn  blue  jeans,  his  muscular  and  tanned  back 
to  the  viewer.  Both  men  stare  at  the  model  on  the  bed.  To 
the  model's  right  an  infant  lies  in  a bassinet,  red-faced 
and  crying.  The  model's  hand,  her  wrist  adorned  with  a 
variety  of  bracelets,  rests  on  the  bassinet.  She  looks  at 
the  young  man  in  the  foreground  who  stands  above  her. 
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The  photograph  is  accompanied  by  two  captions,  at  top 

Right — the  barest!  Fiorucci's  very  brief,  very 

alluring  black  bikini  with  thin  halter  straps — 
a sizzler  of  a suit!  About  $45  of  nylon/spandex. 

At  Fiorucci,  NYC.  Cartier  bracelets.  Bassinet, 
lined  in  eyelet,  and  bonnets,  previous  pages, 
from  Bambola,  Beverly  Hills.  Malibu  location, 
these  pages,  the  house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ron 
Goldman.  Details,  more  stores,  see  last  pages. 

And  at  bottom: 

MALIBU 

SCENE  V 

Interior, 
the  bedroom, 
late 

afternoon 

Electricity  fills  the  air  — not  to  mention  the 
baby's  cries. 

Suspense  builds.  To  be  continued... 

To  say  this  fashion  layout  is  pernicious  because  it 
objectifies  the  woman  in  the  photo,  and  by  implication, 
women  in  general,  does  not  help  one  account  for  the  fact 
that  this  image  exists,  among  many  others  of  its  kind,  in  a 
representational  field  directly  marketed  to  female  readers 
and  consumers  of  fashion.  To  say  that  its  signified  is 
'pornographic'  (among  other  things)  does  not  explain  how 
such  a representation  of  sexual  difference  came  to  be  voiced 
in  such  a way  or  what  such  an  articulation  means — if  we 
understand  meaning  to  be  something  more  than  the  use  value 
of  the  commodity  being  advertised  and  something  more  than 
the  'signified'  of  the  photo-text. 


• • 
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Certainly  an  inquiry  which  examines  what  this  fashion 
layout  says  to  and  about  the  real  women  who  experience  it  as 
they  read  high  fashion  journals  must  address  this 
representation's  relation  to  the  social  and  economic 
structure  of  consvuner  capitalism  which  posits  women  as 
particular  kinds  of  classed  subjects,  as  well  as  the 
relation  of  this  representation  to  the  general  functioning 
of  discourse  in  consumer  society.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
speak  of  the  'meaning'  of  the  Newton  layout  without  speaking 
of  the  social  apparatus  and  the  discursive  system  within 
which  it  was  produced,  marketed  and  consumed. 

We  begin,  then,  in  the  realm  of  the  ideological — of 
ideological  production  and  reproduction — through  an  analysis 
of  representation  as  a form  of  material  social  practice,  and 
informed  by  the  semiological  schema  of  the  functioning  of 
sign  systems.^  The  recent  theoretical  work  in  this  area 
begins  with  Louis  Althusser's  version  of  Marx's  'reflection' 
theory  in  which  the  political  and  domestic  structure  of  a 
society  and  its  cultural  superstructure  reflect  the  economic 
infrastructure.  Exploring  the  realm  of  exchange  between 
social  representations,  institutions,  and  material  social 
practice,  Althusser  theorized  instead  that  every  social 
formation  takes  upon  itself,  first  and  foremost,  its  own 
perpetuation.  It  must  reproduce  the  existing  relations  of 
production  as  well  as  the  productive  forces; 
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The  reproduction  of  labour  power  thus  reveals  as 
its  sine  cma  non  not  only  the  reproduction  of  its 
'skills'  but  also  the  reproduction  of  its  subjec- 
tion to  the  ruling  ideology  or  the  'practice 'of 
that  ideology,  with  the  proviso  that  it  is  not 
enough  to  say  'not  only  but  also, ' for  it  is  clear 
that  it  is  in  the  forms  and  under  the  forms  of 
ideological  subjection  that  provision  is  made  for 
the  reproduction  of  the  skills  of  labour  power 
(Althusser,  1972,  72). 

In  this  schema,  the  role  of  ideological  reproduction  in  the 
social  formation  takes  on  a greater  significance  than  that 
afforded  by  Marx:  the  formation  reproduces  itself  not  only 

through  the  material  mode  of  production,  but  also,  and 
primarily,  through  a plurality  of  distinct  ideological 
apparatuses — in  the  instance  of  the  Newton  layout  for  Voaue . 
the  apparatus  of  women's  high  fashion  merchandising  and 

ft 

consumer  advertising,  and  as  it  relates  to  color  print 
technologies . 

Our  understanding  of  how  different  apparatuses 
generate  and  regenerate  ideology,  or  'meaning',  has  been 
further  influenced  by  work  in  the  field  of  semio-linguis- 
tics.  Roland  Barthes,  early  in  his  career,  refined 
Saussure's  theory  of  the  sign  and  its  paradigmatic  and 
syntagmatic  relations  (a  paradigm  being  a set  of  signs  from 
which  the  one  to  be  used  is  chosen;  a syntagm  being  the 
individual  message  into  which  the  chosen  signs  are 
combined) . From  his  early  work  in  Mythologies  (1957)  and 
The  Fashion  System  (1967)  to  his  last  book  Camera  Lucida 
(1980) , a phenomenological  study  of  photography,  Barthes 
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moved  more  and  more  from  a Saussurrean  interest  in  the 
linguistic  system  to  a pragmatic  interest  in  negotiation  of 
meaning  which  takes  place  between  the  cultural  experiences 
of  the  writer/ reader  and  the  conventions  in  the  text.  S/Z 
(1970)  marked  a turning  point  in  the  history  of  semiotics, 
for  in  this  work  Barthes  began  to  collapse  the  notions  of 
writing  and  reading.^  In  S/Z . Barthes  also  rejected  the 
idea  of  a model  that  would  transcend  several  texts  (much 
less  all  texts) , suggesting  instead  that  each  is  in  a sense 
its  own  model:  "the  text  is  endlessly  and  entirely 

crisscrossed  by  codes,  but  it  is  not  the  fulfillment  of  a 
code...,  it  is  not  the  'speech'  of  a 'language'"  (Grain. 

134)  . 

Partly  because  The  Fashion  System  predates  this 
general  shift  in  object,  partly  because  of  the  narrowed 
focus  of  the  work  (Barthes  divided  fashion  into  three 
distinct  structures  — acts,  images,  and  words — and  then 
focused  an  exhaustive  analysis  on  the  third) , The  Fashion 
System  has  a limited  field  of  application  for  a critique  of 
the  positioning  of  the  feminine  s\ibject  in  image-texts  like 
the  Newton  layout.  The  work  interests  us  as  a study  of  the 
language  which  layers  itself  around  institutions  and  objects 
in  the  act  of  description,  and  of  the  language  that  the 
reader  thinks  to  herself  in  the  reception  of  and  reflection 
on  the  scene.  Its  methodology,  however,  must  be  placed 
within  the  context  of  the  development  of  Barthes'  entire 
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body  of  work,  in  which  we  can  trace  as  well  the  history  of 
the  development  of  semiology. 

The  Fashion  System  stands  out  as  Barthes'  most  austere 

« 

and  'scientific'  work,  though  he  commented  in  an  interview 
after  its  publication,  "When  I write,  it  seems  to  me  that 
I'm  trying  to  establish  a kind  of  game  with  science,  a 
certain  masked  parody"  (Grain.  52) . His  masked  parody, 
however,  maintained  the  Saussurean  model  of  the  sign,  and 
unfolds  as  a veritable  exercise  in  taxonomy.  At 
publication,  he  said  the  work  corresponded  to  a "nascent" 
semiology,  and  in  1971  described  it  as  working  off  a model 
"turned  much  more  toward  that  guasi-scientif ic  writing  I 
call  ecrivance  than  toward  reflexive  writing"  (Grain.  145) . 
Essentially,  The  Fashion  System  applies  more  to  description 
than  to  the  subject  of  fashion.  And  in  excluding  images 
from  his  study,  Barthes  sidestepped  the  difficulties  of 
working  with  photographic  representations,  which  he  referred 
to  as  "analogues"  of  reality.  Defining  the  codes  and 
conventions  in  photographic  images  depends  upon  the  delicate 
maneuver  of  identifying  and  distinguishing  the  signs 
combined  therein — a task  which  becomes  increasingly 
problematic  as  one  ventures  away  from  arbritary  codes  such 
as  grammatical  sentences.  Though  Barthes  returned  to  this 
problem  of  the  photographic  image  repeatedly  in  his  career, 
devoting  his  final  work  to  a phenomenological  reading  of  a 
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personal  selection  of  photographs,  he  onunitted  the  problem 
from  his  study  in  The  Fashion  System. 

One  would  have  liked  to  see  Barthes  write  more 
comprehensively  on  the  system  of  women's  fashion — as  indeed 
he  originally  set  out  to  do — but  the  task  exceeded  him  for 
several  reasons,  the  method  of  an  exhaustive  taxanomic  study 
being  one.  But  more  essentially,  Barthes  at  the  time  lacked 
a model  by  which  to  speak  specifically  of  the  sign  as 
commodity  form — an  aspect  of  all  signifying  fields  involved 
in  systems  of  exchange,  and  one  particularly  exposed  in  the 
fashion  industry.  In  Mythologies  (1957)  and  The  Fashion 
System  (1967),  Barthes  had  begun  moving  toward  the  collapse 
of  ideology  and  semiology  as  separate  types  of  criticism 
with  separate  objects,  that  is,  had  begun  to  critique  the 
usual  understanding  of  ideology  as  functioning  only  on  the 
level  of  the  signified.  Though  in  the  afterword  to 
Mythologies  he  states  that  "the  ideal  of  course  would  be  to 
combine  these  two  types  of  criticism,"  he  nonetheless 
figures  the  problem  in  terms  of  the  familiar  dialectic, 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  its  two  components:  "the 
mistake  which  is  constantly  made  is  to  confuse  them: 

Ideology  has  its  methods,  and  so  has  semiology"  (Barthes, 
1972,  137).  For  the  Barthes  of  Mythologies  and  The  Fashion 
System,  it  was  becoming  apparent  that  the  two  were  the  very 
same  form,  that  the  dialectic  signif ier/signif ied  with  its 
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splinter  concept  semiology/ ideology,  were  already 
ideologically  replete. 

Jean  Baudrillard,  in  For  a Critique  of  the  Political 
Economy  of  the  Sian  (1981),  has  pointed  out  the  failure  of 
the  traditional  semio-linguistic  method  to  grasp  the 
ideological  function  of  culture  and  signs  except  at  the 
level  of  the  signified.  Baudrillard 's  critique  exposes  both 
the  Marxist  dialectic  of  use  value/exchange  value  and  the 
Saussurean  dialectic  of  signif ier/signif ied  as  reproducing 
an  already  intact  ideological  system  which  we  recognize  in  a 
familiar  metaphysical  logic.  For  Baudrillad,  "ideology  is 
actually  that  very  form  that  traverses  both  the  production 
of  signs  and  material  production — or  rather,  it  is  the 
logical  bifurcation  of  this  form  into  two  terms:  EV/UV, 
Sr/Sd...,"  and  the  strategic  split  which  reproduces  that 
form  "signifies  that  ideology  lies  already  whole  in  the 
relation  of  EV  to  UV,  that  is,  in  the  logic  of  the  commo- 
dity, as  is  so  in  the  relation  of  Sr  to  Sd,  i.e.,in  the 
internal  logic  of  the  sign"  (Baudrillard,  1981,  144) . The 
ideological,  then,  is  situated  on  neither  side  of  the  split, 
but  is  the  one  and  only  form  that  "traverses"  all  fields  of 
social  production — both  material  and  symbolic;  it  is,  in 
Baudrillard* s terms,  bound  to  form:  "It  is  the  cunning  of 

form  to  veil  itself  continually  in  the  evidence  of  content. 
It  is  the  cunning  of  the  code  to  veil  itself  and  to  produce 
itself  in  the  obviousness  of  value.  It  is  in  the  'material- 
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ity'  of  content  that  form  consumes  its  abstraction  and 
reproduces  itself  as  form.  That  is  its  peculiar  magic" 

(145) . From  this  perspective,  ideology  becomes  that  very 
process  of  reducing  and  abstracting  symbolic  material  into  a 
form. 

Baudrillard's  critique  of  the  political  economy  of  the 
sign  reveals  that  the  logic  of  the  commodity  and  of 
political  economy  is  at  the  very  heart  of  the  sign  (in  the 
abstract  equation  of  signifier  and  signified) , and  that  the 
structure  of  the  sign  is  at  the  very  heart  of  the  commodity 
form  (in  the  pair  use  value/exchange  value) . In 
consequence,  the  commodity  takes  on  the  effect  of 
signification  immediately — not  in  excess  of  itself  as 
connotation,  and  likewise,  signs  function  as  exchange  value. 
Both  the  sign  form  and  the  commodity,  therefore,  are  codes 
managing  the  exchange  of  values  (Baudrillard,  1981,  146) . 

In  the  strategic  logic  of  this  metaphysic,  which 
structures  not  only  the  logic  of  the  commodity  but  of  the 
sign  as  well,  the  second  term  acts  as  the  "satellite  and 
alibi"  of  the  first:  the  Signified-Referent  (there  is  no 

real  distinction  between  the  two  terms)  in  the  system  of  the 
sign,  and  Use  Value  based  on  the  notion  of  'need'  in  the 
system  of  exchange.  In  the  case  of  the  sign,  its 
arbitrariness  does  not  reside  in  its  non-motivation  (that 
the  signifier  has  no  natural  vocation  to  signify  its 
corresponding  concept  or  reality) , but  in: 
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...the  'discretion'  which  alone  grounds  the  possi- 
bility of  the  equational  relation  of  the  sign,  so 
that  This  equals  this,  and  nothing  else.  This 
discretion. .. functions  as  the  agent  of  abstraction 
and  universal  reduction  of  all  potentialities  and 
qualities  of  meaning  (sens)  that  do  not  depend  on 
or  derive  from  the  respective  framing, 
equivalence,  and  specular  relation  of  a signifier 
and  a signified  (Baudrillard,  1981,  149) . 

The  code  of  the  political  economy  (both  commodity  and  sign 

form)  "rationalizes  and  regulates  exchange,  makes  things 

communicate,  but  only  under  the  law  of  the  code  and  through 

the  control  of  meaning"  (Baudrillard,  1981,  147) . 

The  critique  of  the  political  economy  of  the  sign, 

therefore,  exposes  a series  of  false  problems  in  traditional 

Marxist  and  semio-linguistic  criticism;  the 

infrastructure/superstructure  dichotomy  bridged  by  the 

magical  concept  of  ideology;  the  subject-object  dichotomy 

bridged  by  the  concept  of  need;  and  the  distinction  between 

an  exploitation  of  labor  power  and  an  alienation  by  signs. 

On  the  notion  of  need  in  this  logic,  Baudrillard  writes; 

Needs  are  not  the  actuating  (mouyante)  and 
original  expression  of  a subject,  but  the 
functional  reduction  of  the  subject  by  the 
system  of  use  value  in  solidarity  with  that 
of  exchange  value.  Similarly,  the  referent 
does  not  constitute  an  autonomous  concrete 
reality  at  all;  it  is  only  the  extrapolation 
of  the  excision  f decoupaae ) established  by 
the  logic  of  the  sign  onto  the  world  of 
things  (onto  the  phenomenological  universe  of 
perception)  (1981,  155) . 

As  for  the  concept  of  alienation,  the  code  of  political 
economy — the  fundamental  code  of  our  societies — does  not 
operate  by  alienating  consciousness  from  contents.  In 
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actuality,  the  metaphysical  privilege  of  contents  (Use  Value 
and  Signified-Referent)  "only  masks  the  decisive  privilege 
of  form"  (Baudrillard,  1981,  156).  On  the  level  of  the 
message,  furthermore,  the  notion  of  denotation/connotation 
undergoes  the  same  critique:  denotation  depends  entirely 

upon  the  myth  of  objectivity,  and  "even  the  difficulty  which 
arises  in  the  case  of  the  image  (i.e.,  its  nondiscreteness, 
the  fact  that  its  Sr  and  Sd  form  a continuum,  etc.)  poses  no 
fundamental  challenge  to  the  rule  of  the  equivalence  of  the 
sign.  ..."  Denotation  differs  in  no  way  from  connotation, 
but  is  in  fact  "the  most  attractive  and  subtle  of  connota- 
tions" (Baudrillard,  1981,  157-8) . 

Roland  Barthes  makes  this  same  move  in  S/Z . three 
years  after  The  Fashion  System,  when  he  states  that 
"denotation  is  not  the  first  among  meanings,  but  pretends  to 
be  so;  under  this  illusion,  it  is  ultimately  no  more  than 
the  last  of  the  connotations  (the  one  that  seems  both  to 
establish  and  to  close  the  reading) , the  superior  myth  by 
which  the  text  pretends  to  return  to  the  nature  of 
language..."  (Barthes,  1974,  9).  In  Baudrillard's  critique, 
critical  theory  must,  however,  come  to  terms  not  only  with 
the  ubiquity  of  the  connotative,  but  also  with  the  fact  of 
the  political  economy  of  the  sign,  that  "nothing  produced  or 
exchanged  today  (objects,  services,  bodies,  sex,  culture, 
knowledge,  etc.)  can  be  decoded  exclusively  as  a sign,  nor 
solely  measured  as  a commodity;  that  everything  appears  in 
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the  context  of  a general  political  economy  in  which 
determining  instance  is  neither  the  commodity  nor  culture. - 
(1981,  147). 

Let  us  return  to  the  Newton  fashion  layout,  where  we 
begin  again  with  the  notion  of  the  ideological — focusing  not 
on  a mere  analysis  of  its  content  but  on  the  decisive 
privilege  of  its  form.  This  photograph  is  no  'direct* 
analogue  of  reality:  as  a work  of  commodity  advertising,  it 

is  highly  constructed — the  distinguishable  units  of  its 
syntagm  are,  if  anything,  over-accentuated  in  contrast 
to  the  amateur  snapshot  or  the  news  photo.  We  can  easily 
perform  a commutation  test,  a semiotic  method  applied  to  the 
image  in  order  to  identify  significant  differences  within 
the  iconic  syntagm.  A commutation  test  helps  to  reveal 
within  a given  image  the  signifying  units  and  specific 
features  of  the  conventions  which  form  its  combinatory 
(Fiske,  1982,  111). 

Imagine,  for  example,  that  in  the  place  of  the  young 
model  we  found  a fifty-year— old  woman  of  less  slender 
proportion,  in  which  case  the  model's  attire  and  the 
scenario  would  seem  entirely  inappropriate.  Or  suppose  that 
the  position  of  Hannah's  right  leg  matched  that  of  the  left, 
in  which  case,  the  image  would  seem  more  appropriate  to 
Penthouse  than  to  Vogue  (the  'crotch  shot*  functioning 
usually  within  the  domain  of  soft-core  pornography) . Or 
suppose  that  the  crying  infant  were  absent  from  the  picture. 
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or  that  it  were  sleeping  peacefully.  Or  replace  the 
gentleman  in  polo  garb,  riding  boots  and  crop  with  a 
Hispanic  maid,  or  put  a diaper  in  his  hand  and  slippers  on 
his  feet.  Remove  the  reflection  of  ocean,  blue  sky  and 
mixed  drinks  from  the  television  screen.  Replace  the  young 
man,  who  is  the  object  of  the  model's  gaze,  with  an 
inquisitive  toddler. 

Clearly,  each  of  these  components  functions  as  a 
distinct  signifying  unit,  each  necessary  for  the  unique 
difference  which  marks  this  particular  syntagm.  The  leather 
riding  boots  and  crop,  the  man's  position  as  voyeur,  and  the 
display  of  the  woman's  body  for  the  gaze  of  the  viewer 
reproduce  pieces  of  codes  often  found  in  the  pornographic 
genre.  But  the  text  is  crisscrossed  by  other  codes.  The 
model ' s face  maintains  the  pose  not  of  sexual  arousal  but  of 
disinterestedness,  which  marks  the  presentational  code  for 
facial  expression  in  the  top  high  fashion  models.  And  the 
crying  infant  has  no  place  in  either  genre,  neither  in  the 
pornographic  nor  in  high  fashion — both  genres  exclude  the 
mother  from  representation.^ 

Barthes  located  in  his  decoding  of  described  fashion 
in  women's  fashion  journals  the  projection  of  a collective 
image-repertoire  which  reproduced  a contradictory  image  of 
woman  because  the  fashion  woman  must  be  everything  at  once, 
both  what  the  woman  reader  is  and  what  she  dreams  of  being. 
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And  what  was  the  nature  of  this  dream  in  the  mid-sixties? 
Barthes  observes; 

Fashion  immerses  the  Woman  about  whom  and  to  whom 
it  speaks  in  a state  of  innocence,  where 
everything  is  for  the  best  in  the  best  of  all 
possible  worlds....  Fashion's  bon  ton,  which 
forbids  it  to  offer  anything  aesthetically  or 
morally  displeasing,  no  doubt  unites  here  with 
maternal  language:  it  is  the  language  of  a mother 
who  'preserves'  her  daughter  from  all  contact  with 
evil;  but  this  systematic  euphoria  today  seems 
peculiar  to  Fashion  (it  formerly  belonged  to  all 
literature  for  young  girls) : it  is  not  found  in 

any  other  products  of  mass  culture  (film, 
magazines,  popular  novels).  (Barthes,  1983,  261) 

Perhaps  the  difference  we  mark  between  this  description  in 

The  Fashion  System  and  this  Newton  fashion  layout  traces  the 

decline  of  a cultural  image  once  vital  and  pervasive,  whose 

death  we  have  witnessed  since  Barthes'  writing — its  vestige 

fading  even  now  from  its  last  stronghold  in  the  fashion 

journal.  Alas,  the  protective  innocence  of  'maternal 

language'  seems  no  longer  in  vogue. 

The  language  which  accompanies  Newton's  photograph 
helps  to  further  tag  the  conventions  of  the  image's 
signifying  units.  Barthes  (1964)  used  the  term  "anchorage" 
to  describe  this  function  of  language.  Against  the 
potentially  polysemous  visual  image,  the  caption  anchors  the 
image's  play  of  signification.  Here,  the  written  anchor  of 
the  bottom  of  the  layout  imitates  the  form  of  a mass- 
produced  erotic  fantasy  for  the  feminine  viewer,  with  the 
exception  of  the  baby ' s cries— the  significant  difference  in 
the  image-text.  The  woman  who  is  object  of  the  male  gaze  in 
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pornography  appears  here  as  both  sexual  object  of  desire  and 
as  mother  (the  absolute  taboo  not  only  in  the  pornographic 
paradigm,  but  previously  in  fashion  as  well) . Furthermore, 
the  object  of  her  gaze,  the  young  man  who  stands  in 
opposition  to  the  husband/ father  figure  in  the  backround, 
appears  within  frame,  not  outside  in  the  position  of  the 
anonymous  voyeur.  This  recombination  of  signifying  units 
plays  parodically  with  the  conventions  of  both  the  porno- 
graphic and  fashion  genres,  as  well  as  that  of  the  mass- 
marketed  romantic  fantasy  for  women. 

Linda  Hutcheon  has  recently  defined  modern  parody  as 
ironic  playing  with  multiple  conventions,  an  extended 
repetition  with  critical  difference  involving  the  revising, 
replaying,  inverting,  and  "trans-contextualizing"  of 
previous  works  or  of  entire  codes  of  representation  (1985, 
15) . The  recontextualizing  of  the  pornographic  and  romantic 
codes  within  the  domain  of  women's  fashion  photography 
exposes  the  conventions  in  each  of  these  representational 
fields,  so  that  we  have  in  this  instance  a representation  of 
woman  as  object  which,  so  to  speak,  exceeds  its  bounds.  The 
image-text  constitutes  too  much  for  any  of  the  codes  alone, 
and  not  enough  to  contain  any  of  those  codes  intact.  Within 
the  combinatory  of  the  image,  the  woman  too  consciously 
takes  the  position  of  the  object  of  masculine  desire  who, 
simultaneously  mother  and  actively  desiring  subject,  also 
flaunts  her  own  desire  before  the  reflection  of  male 
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authority,  the  husband/ Father  who  stands  behind  her — a mere 
series  of  reflections  without  a physical  presence  and 
without  a face. 

In  the  final  count,  the  meaning  of  this  layout  is 
produced  in  the  minds  of  the  millions  of  women  who  read 
Vogue.  Whatever  position  in  relation  to  this  iconic  syntagm 
the  feminine  reader  might  negotiate,  the  top  left  caption 
attempts  to  anchor  her  as  the  familiar  consumer  within  the 
circuit  of  exchange.  If  she  negotiates  a position  other 
than  that  of  sexual  object  through  distancing  herself  from 
her  own  objectification  and  aberrantly  reading  the 
conventions  which  have  traditionally  objectified  her — the 
fashion  image  of  ideal  feminine  beauty,  the  pornographic 
image  of  sexual  desirability — the  fashion  subject  remains  in 
part  positioned  as  the  consuming  subject  spoken  of  and  by 
retail  advertising.  The  scenario  might  blatantly  reek  of  a 
marketed  fantasy,  one  of  which  the  conventions  are  parodi- 
cally  exposed  by  the  infant's  problematic  presence,  yet  the 
house  nonetheless  has  a material  presence  and  exists  to  be 
admired  and  imitated,  the  bikini  suit  and  bracelets  are 
tangible  and  exist  to  be  purchased.  And  the  viewer  is 
invited  to  recreate  herself  in  Hannah's  perfectly  airbrushed 
image  and  to  identfy  with  her  status  as  highly  valued  object 
of  desire  (signified  by  the  wealth  of  her  physical 
surroundings  and  the  attention  she  commands)  through  the 
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purchase  of  a Cartier  bracelet  and  Fiorucci's  latest  fashion 
for  summer  wear. 

In  so  much  as  this  image-text  calls  forth  to  the 
feminine  viewer  to  identify  with,  to  take  on  the  status  of, 
the  signification  of  an  ideal  feminine  beauty  defined  by  its 
sexual  desirability  before  a male  gaze,  the  image's  effects 
restrict  the  real  women  who  identify  with  it,  who  sculpt  and 
model  their  bodies  and  self-images  according  to  these 
cultural  prereguisites,  and  who,  by  doing  so,  take  their 
place  within  a system  of  exchange  in  which  they  consume  and 
in  turn  offer  themselves  up  for  consvimption . 

Always  we  must  acknowledge  the  potential  appropriation 
of  parodic  distanciation  by  the  sovereignty  of  the  system 
which  the  parody  purports  to  expose.  Yet  it  would  be  naive 
in  view  of  an  understanding  of  the  political  economy  of  the 
sign  to  conclude  that  the  process  of  reappropriation 
destroys  any  real  political  and  social  efficacy  of  these 
formal  maneuverings . The  pattern  of  change,  as  Oriental 
cultures  have  enunciated  for  centuries,  is  never  a straight 
line  but  rather  a maze  of  lateral  and  vertical  movements 
which  history  traces  only  in  retrospect.  Bill  Nichols,  in 
Ideology  and  the  Image  (1981),  argued  that  "parody,"  or 
"reflexive  art"  like  this  where  signifiers  refer  to  other 
previous  signifiers  in  a formal  game  of  intertextuality  has 
no  necessary  relationship  to  radical  innovation  at  either  a 
formal,  avant-garde  level  or  a political,  vanguard  level 
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(1981,  65) . Though  Nichols  in  this  statement  repeats  the 
ideologically  loaded  bifurcation  of  formal  and  political 
levels  of  meaning  which  Baudrillard  exposes,  he  does 
acknowledge  that  the  ultimate  significance  of  parodic  texts 
must  be  determined  in  relation  to  the  specificities  of  those 
texts  and  their  historical  periods.  Whatever  distanciation 
might  be  effected  between  the  reader  and  the  conventions 
which  such  a text  parodies,  such  reflexiveness  obviously 
does  not  necessarily  transcend  the  system  of  conventions  and 
codes  with  which  and  in  which  it  plays. 

Roland  Barthes  stated  on  the  problem  of 
reappropriation:  "The  impression  of  'recuperation'  depends 
on  one's  degree  of  ideological  sensitivity ...  once  an 
institution  becomes  involved,  one  can  say  that  there  is 
recuperation"  (1985,  130) . But  recuperation,  in  this  view, 
plays  a necessary  role  in  the  process  of  institution- 
alization: as  Barthes  points  out,  semiotics  itself  has  been 

recuperated  and  institutionalized  by  and  within  academe — yet 
who  would  want  to  arrest  that  institutionalization  to  avoid 
the  recuperation?  For  Baudrillard,  the  question  of 
recuperation  leads  to  the  crisis  of  subjectivity  itself.  If 
the  individual  is  redefined  not  as  an  alienated  substance 
but  as  a moving  difference,  attention  should  be  focused  on 
the  ways  in  which,  as  John  Fekete  put  it,  "human  beings  have 
altered  and  do  alter  and  may  yet  alter  their 
objectifications.  . ."  (Introduction,  Political  Economy, 
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11) . It  would  be  not  only  naive  to  exclude  play  on  the 
level  of  the  signifier  from  a critique  of  the  problematic, 
but  would  lead  one  to  entirely  miss  the  point  that  any 
signification  is  already  a form  of  the  appropriation  of 
meaning: 


As  the  functional  and  terrorist  organization  of 
the  control  of  meaning  under  the  sign  of  the 
positivity  of  value,  signification  is  in  some 
ways  kin  to  the  notion  of  reification.  . . .All 
the  repressive  and  reductive  strategies  of  power 
systems  are  already  present  in  the  internal  logic 
of  the  sign,  as  well  as  those  of  exchange  value 
and  political  economy.  (Baudrillard,  1981,  163) 

If,  therefore,  "man  is  rendered  incoherent  by  the  coherence 

of  his  structural  projection,”  as  Baudrillard  asserts,  then 

to  break  that  coherence  from  within  its  own  structure 

remains  the  only  pragmatic  option. 

Parody,  as  a political  as  well  as  formal  strategy, 
always  held  a privileged  position  for  Roland  Barthes  for 
whom  the  term  signified  a transgression  or  counterfeit. 

From  the  "masked  parody"  of  The  Fashion  System  to  his  final 
interview  in  the  year  of  his  death,  Barthes  maintained  a 
surprisingly  stable  view  of  the  functional  and  pragmatic 
value  of  parodic  form.  He  often  described  parody  as  a sort 
of  "theft." 

We  must  both  desire  and  criticize  myth,  we  must 
overturn  language,  it  seems  to  me  that  nothing 
revolutionary  can  be  done,  in  this  society, 
without  the  inflection  of  parody  I mentioned,  an 
inflection  sorely  lacking  in  surrealism,  nothing 
can  be  done  without  duplicity,  nothing  can  be 
written  except  within  a play  of  structures  and 
writings.  Bourgeois  society,  or  consumer  society, 
or  technological  society  will  always  salvage  myth 
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for  its  own  use.  There  is  only  one  thing  a writer 
has  the  power  to  wrest  from  this  society:  its 

language;  but  before  this  language  can  be 
destroyed,  it  must  be  'stolen;'  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  "theft"  defines  new  paths  of  transgres- 
sion. . . . (1985,  55) 

This  transgression,  or  "inverted"  writing,  meant  for 
Barthes  the  doubled  act  of  recognizing  and  reversing,  of 
presenting  and  contesting,  of  naming  and  denying  ^ the  same 
time  (47).  Speaking  on  the  haiku  in  Empire  of  Signs  (1970), 
Barthes  placed  parody  in  contrast  to  a strategy  of  the 
"unreadable" : the  contrary  of  the  sign — nonmeaning  or 

nonsign — is  immediately  "recuperated  by  meaning  (as  the 
meaning  of  nonmeaning) . " Subverting  language  cannot  be  done 
directly:  "meaning  cannot  be  attacked  he 

ad-on,  by  the  simple  assertion  of  its  contrary;  you  must 
cheat,  steal,  refine — parody,  if  you  must,  but,  better  yet, 
counterfeit"  fl985.  117).  In  1971,  he  described  the  crucial 
problem  for  both  writer  and  theorist  as  one  of  fooling  the 
signified,  thwarting  the  law,  baffling  the  father, 
frustrating  repression:  "I  don't  mean  to  explode  [the 

signified],  but  to  outplay  it"  (1985,  145).  And  so  one 
takes  on  codes,  entering  into  them  in  order  to  outplay  them. 
In  women's  fashion  photography,  indeed,  the  "counterfeit" 
and  "cheating"  is  double-sided. 

As  Barthes  collapsed  the  notions  of  reading  and 
writing,  we  must  also  speak  of  transgression  from  the  domain 
of  the  reader/spectator — particularly  as  most  of  the 
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privileged  producers  of  high  fashion  photography  (though 
women  like  Sheila  Metzner  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
Deborah  Turbeville  are  becoming  more  prominent)  have  been 
men:  Francesco  Scavullo,  Richard  Avedon,  Bruce  Weber,  and 
Wayne  Masser  to  name  a few  of  the  most  influental  and 
prolific.  John  Fiske  has  reviewed  various  theories  which 
account  for  the  reader/ spectator  in  the  process  of 
generating  meaning,  including  Stuart  Hall's  (1973)  schema 
which  distinguishes  differing  readings  according  to  their 
general  ideological  orientation,  which  would  include  in 
Baudrillard' s perspective  their  orientation  toward  the  sign 
as  well.  He  identifies  a "preferred  reading"  as  one  which 
generates  a meaning  that  lies  within  the  dominant  ideology, 
and  an  "aberrant  reading"  (from  Eco)  as  one  that  generates  a 
meaning  outside  the  dominant  ideological  range.  Obviously, 
any  given  syntagm  could  be  read  in  different  ways  depending 
on  one's  ideological  stance  (Fiske,  113). 

Fiske  also  recounts  the  work  of  F.  Parkin  (1972) , who 
theorized  three  meaning  systems  by  which  an  individual 
responds  to  his  or  her  perceived  condition  in  society:  the 
dominant,  the  subordinate,  and  the  radical.  The  first 
system  conveys  the  dominant  values  and  preferred  readings  of 
a society.  The  second  negotiates  that  conventional  meaning; 
though  it  accepts  the  dominant  values,  it  argues  that  a 
particular  group's  place  within  the  established  structure 
needs  improving.  The  third  system  of  meaning  relies  on 
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oppositional  codes — the  reader  recognizes  the  preferred 
meaning  but  rejects  it  as  false  (Fiske,  114) . The  Newton 
fashion  layout,  by  forestalling  any  of  the  conventional 
codes  in  their  entirety  and  through  its  ironic  playing  with 
multilple  conventions  in  which  woman  is  object  of  male 
desire,  his  gaze,  and  subject  to  his  power,  encourages  the 
last  meaning  system  over  the  dominant  reading  of  'woman' . 

And  both  Vocme  and  Newton  have  market  research  data  on  their 
audience  which  verifies  that  they  will  negotiate  readings  of 
womanness  in  oppositional  or  sub-dominant  ways. 

For  the  reader  of  Voaue  who  flips  through  a long 
sequence  of  ads  to  find  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  magazine 
the  fashion  layouts  (always  located  here — the  featured  draw 
to  carry  the  reader  through  to  the  end  of  the  journal) , 
Newton  is  always  a touch  of  the  theatre  of  shock.  His 
signature  style  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  myriad  of 
traditional  fashion  ads  that  surround  it.  For  the  reader, 
the  shock  of  clashing  codes,  the  tone  of  transgression 
common  to  Newton's  work,  titillates  and  holds  the  eye — the 
first  reason  for  Newton's  success  as  a fashion  photographer 
from  a perspective  within  the  industry.  As  the  eye  scans 
the  page,  the  colors  in  the  photograph  connect  the  woman  in 
the  swimsuit  to  the  man  in  black  boots — the  husband/ father 
ironically  decapitated  in  a series  of  mirrored  reflections. 
Her  black  Fiorucci  bonds  her  to  the  leather  of  his  boots,  to 
his  black  shirt,  the  black  neck  of  the  lamp  helping  us 
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bridge  this  visual  if  not  imaginative  space.  The  position 
of  her  arms,  legs,  and  torso  call  forth  from  a collective 
image-repetoire  not  only  feminine  seductiveness  but  also  the 
ideologically  replete  figure  of  the  black  widow,  with  her 
crooked  limbs  open  and  askew:  how  attractive  and  how 
dangerous  she  must  seem,  not  only  to  the  young  man  who 
stands  as  an  intruder  in  this  family  scenario,  but  to  the 
reader  as  well.  Down  the  length  of  her  long,  perfectly 
slender  right  arm  past  her  Cartier  bracelets  we  meet  her 
wailing  red-faced  infant.  Her  relation  to  her  child  is 
ambiguous— her  hand  rests  on  the  bassinet,  connecting  her 
visually  to  the  child  in  a gesture  both  protective  and 
thoughtlessly  careless.  Behind  the  mother-child  dyad  appear 
the  black  boots  of  the  middle-aged  husband  who  stands  in  the 
garb  of  the  power  of  the  Father.  Again,  the  relation 
between  the  two  characters  has  the  polyvalence  and  ambiguity 
characteristic  of  the  parodic.  The  spectator  can  read  in 
the  woman's  position  in  this  scenario  a stance  of  defiance 
toward  the  figure  of  male  authority.  This  fantasy  woman 
gazes  assertively,  aggressively  at  the  young  man  who  stands 
before  her  gaze  in  the  position  of  the  object  of  her  desire, 
as  if  the  dark  figure  behind  her — a mere  reflection — has  no 
power  over  her.  But  the  spectator  can  also  read  her  gaze  as 
steady  because  she  doesn't  know  he's  there,  because  the  time 
of  the  textual  world  is  the  moment  before  "being  caught." 
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For  the  reader  of  Vogue,  of  course,  the  pleasure  and  the 
danger  of  both  scenarios  can  be  experienced  simultaneously. 

The  movement  of  the  reader's  eye  may  also  trace  her 
perception  of  how  'Woman'  is  read  by  masculine  subjects. 

The  young  man  stands  with  his  back  to  the  open  space  beyond 
the  frame,  gazing  into  the  closed  scenario.  Is  he  to  pass 
via  the  inviting  summer  fashion  to  the  woman  poised 
seductively,  following  a trajectory  that  moves  from 
seduction  to  bracelets  to  the  red-faced  infant,  and  then 
into  the  looking  glass  where  his  aging  counterpart  stands  in 
the  regalia  of  power?  And  for  the  woman?  Does  she  gain 
access  to  her  position  in  this  scenario  through  the  young 
man  at  whom  she  stares  daringly,  accusingly,  a hint  of  the 
open  air  and  sea — the  world  beyond  the  frame  of  this 
scenario — reflected  obscurely  in  the  television  screen 
placed  just  behind  the  coifured  head,  her  lips  so  obviously 
painted  and  enlarged  by  make-up  artists.  This  symptomatic 
woman  may  very  well  be  an  object,  but  she  is  also  a knowing 
one — an  amused  one.  She  half  sits,  half  reclines,  self- 
consciously the  center  of  attention  in  a scenario  that 
signifies  an  immanent  contradiction;  trapped  between  the 
shared  line  of  vision  of  the  two  men  who  are  looking  at  her 
and  the  cries  of  the  struggling,  needy  infant  at  her  side, 
how,  we  wonder,  can  she  maintain  that  pose? 

We  cannot  forget  that  not  only  specific  texts  and 
specific  historical  and  discursive  moments  determine  the 
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ultimate  significance  of  a given  syntagm,  but  subjects  as 
well,  indeed  marked  by  those  moments  to  which  they  belong 
and  in  interaction  with  those  conventions  and  codes  which 
comprise  the  representations  which  they  engage.  If  the 
reader  of  the  Newton  layout  hasn't  the  same  paradigm  for 
ways  of  photographing  women,  or  the  same  ideological  frame 
for  valuing  the  communications/commodities  which  he  or  she 
perceives,  then  the  meaning  of  the  image-text  will  change. 

If  the  women  who  read  Voaue  are  participating  in  an  aberrant 
reading  of  the  dominant  notion  of  'womanness'  and  of 
male/ female  social  relations,  the  interesting  question 
becomes  the  extent  to  which  such  a reading  might  be  the 
preferred  reading  for  those  women  who  regularly  engage  these 
kinds  of  representation  in  Vocme  and  similar  fashion 
journals  such  as  Harper's  Bazaar  and  Elle. 

The  control  of  the  readings  depends,  therefore,  upon 
the  control  of  the  audience  to  which  a syntagm  is  addressed- 
-in  this  case  the  fashion  layout  participates  in  a 
narrowcast  rather  than  a broadcast  code,  one  that  is 
addressed  to  a specific  audience  of  middle  to  upper-middle 
class  white  women  who  read  Vocme.  Before  we  can  speculate, 
therefore,  on  the  meaning  of  Newton's  fashion  layouts,  which 
have  appeared  regularly  in  Voaue  during  the  last  two 
decades,  we  must  ascertain  the  specific  characteristics  of 
Voaue ' s audience  from  inside- industry  data.  Once  we 
identify  who  these  women  are,  then  we  can  ask  how  this  group 
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of  women  might  read  the  conventions  in  this  image-text 
which,  on  the  level  of  a reading  from  within  the  dominant 
ideology,  includes  the  convention  of  representing  woman  as 
the  object  of  a male  gaze.  Obviously,  the  conventions  in 
the  image,  here  not  addressed  to  a broadcast  audience  which 
would  include  masculine  viewers,  could  not  possibly  be  read 
by  feminine  viewers  in  the  same  way. 

Bill  Nichols  reminds  us  that  "If  a code  retains  the 
constancies  that  mark  a relationship  between  shifting 
relate,  one  of  the  most  important,  is  our-self”  (1981,  29) . 

A critique  of  the  political  economy  of  sign  systems  can 
specify  for  us  some  of  the  positions  which  feminine  readers 
might  take  in  relation  to  this  photo-text.  But  it  has  not 
described  the  special  difficulties  of  the  process  of  the 
construction  of  feminine  subjectivity,  or  the  specific 
function  which  the  representation  of  Woman  plays  in  the 
general  discursive  practice  of  signification. 

We  cannot  forget  in  inquiries  of  this  type  that  Woman 
is  a representation,  that  she  bears  the  weight  of  that 
function  and  its  accompanying  burden  every  time  she  appears 
to  us,  and  that  the  absolute  instability  of  her  signified 
functions  as  the  nagging  signifier  of  the  general  absence, 
the  general  lack,  around  which  language  is  structured.  The 
Newton  layout  reminds  its  viewers  of  the  social  construction 
of  gendered  identity  and  of  its  problematics.  We  are  left 
to  wonder,  then,  when  women  look  at  this  fashion  layout. 
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what  the  negotiation  of  such  a representation  entails 
psychologically,  and  also  what  pleasures  and  resolutions 
they  derive  thereof.  Tania  Modleski  in  Loving  with  a 
Vengeance;  Mass-Produced  Fantasies  for  Women  (1982),  a 
feminist  re-reading  of  feminine  genres,  reminds  us  that  the 
popularity  of  such  forms  of  representation  suggests  that 
they  speak  at  least  in  part  to  very  real  problems  and 
tensions  in  women's  lives.  To  articulate  some  of  the 
negotiations  which  take  place,  or  don't  take  place,  we  can 
first  trace  the  dynamics  of  the  "feminine"  subject  through 
the  psychoanalytic  discourse  which  articulates  the 
construction  of  sexuality  and  subjectivity,  in  order  to 
locate  the  position  marked  'feminine'  in  current  discourse. 

I have  used  the  term  feminine  rather  than  female  to 
signify  that  gendered  subjectivity  is  not  anterior  to 
representation,  that  nothing  of  the  woman's  gender  identity 
lies  beyond  the  pale  of  language.  This  is  an  important 
statement  articulated  first  by  psychoanalysis  and  which 
depends  upon  a complex  formation  of  statements  and  concepts 
which  I would  like  to  briefly  trace  here.  Jacqueline  Rose 
in  her  introduction  to  Feminine  Sexuality  (1986)  reviews  the 
history  of  psychoanalysis'  relation  to  the  discussion  of 
femininity — how  it  comes  into  being  and  what  it  might  mean — 
and  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  implications  of  the  debate 
on  femininity  in  and  around  the  work  of  Jaques  Lacan.  She 
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states  on  this  problem  of  the  status  of  the  feminine 
sub j ect : 

[Lacan]  argued  that  failure  to  recognise  the 
interdependency  of  these  two  concerns  in  Freud ' s 
work — the  theory  of  subjectivity  and  femininity 
together — has  led  psychoanalysts  into  an  ideolog- 
ically loaded  mistake,  that  is,  an  attempt  to 
resolve  the  difficulties  of  Freud's  account  of 
femininity  by  aiming  to  resolve  the  difficulty  of 
femininity  itself.  For  by  restoring  the  woman  to 
her  place  and  identity  (which,  they  argue,  Freud 
out  of  'prejudice'  failed  to  see),  they  have 
missed  Freud's  corresponding  stress  on  the 
division  and  precariousness  of  human  subjectivity 
itself,  which  was,  for  Lacan,  central  to 
psychoanalysis'  most  radical  insights...  the 
concept  of  the  unconscious  (the  sign  of  that 
division)  or  that  of  bisexuality  (the  sign  of  that 
precariousness)  (Rose,  1986,  51-2) . 

We  cannot  forget  that  the  development  of  psychoanalysis 

began  with  Freud's  analysis  of  the  hysteric  who  refuses  the 

ordering  of  normal  sexuality  and  that  through  Freud's 

analysis  of  sexual  identity,  the  instability  of  human 

subjectivity  came  to  be  articulated. 

Rose  points  out  that  the  history  of  psychoanalysis 
(itself  a part  of  a regulated  and  polymorphous  incitement 
to  discourse  on  sexuality  which  Foucault  traces  during  the 
past  three  centuries) , can  be  viewed  entirely  in  terms  of 
its  engagement  with  this  question  of  feminine  sexuality. 
Analysts  rejecting  Freud's  account  of  sexuality  by  securing 
a pregiven  sexual  difference  lost  sight  of  Freud's  radical 
Insight  into  the  problematic  nature  of  sexual  identity 
itself.  Freud  cam^  to  see  sexual  difference  as  constructed. 
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and  constructed  through  a subjection  to  a law  that  exceeded 
any  biological  or  natural  division. 

The  Newton  fashion  layout  interests  us  particularly  in 
that  it  reveals  the  extent  to  which  the  idea  of  a 
constructed  sexual  identity  has  reached  a mainstream 
articulation,  while  at  the  same  time  it  shows  the 
appropriation  of  that  symbolic  construction  and  its 
instability  within  the  material  system  of  exchange  in  which 
women  participate.  The  exaggeration  of  sexual  difference  in 
the  image,  a convention  common  to  the  pornographic  code, 
places  the  feminine  viewer  in  a position  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  her  own  status  in  the  circuit  of  desire.  The  men 
in  this  image  desire  her — their  desire  signified  by  the 
position  of  their  gazes  in  relation  to  the  woman  who  holds 
their  attention.  And  what  is  her  desire?  What  does  the 
woman  want  in  this  scenario?  Is  it  the  young  man  who  holds 
the  attention  of  her  gaze?  Or  is  it  not  the  position  of 
power  which  she  holds  by  her  position  as  Other,  marked  by 
the  Fiorucci  swimwear's  exaggeration  of  the  physical 
signifiers  of  that  otherness — the  uplifted  breasts,  the 
lacking  phallus — and  by  the  child  whose  presence  signifies 
the  maternal  function. 

Rose  has  emphasized  repeatedly  that  the  more  radical 
aspect  of  Freud's  work  on  sexuality  was  his  demand  that 
'normal'  sexuality,  the  heterosexual  object-choice,  be 
explained  and  not  assumed.  In  this  view,  normal  sexuality 
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is  strictly  an  ordering — one  which  the  persistent  difficulty 
of  feminine  sexuality  exposes  (Rose,  51) . Likewise,  for 
Lacan,  sexual  identity  operates  as  a law,  a symbolic 
category  to  which  every  speaking  subject  is  assigned,  yet 

<■ 

which  is  perpetually  undermined  by  the  unconscious  which 
removes  the  subject  from  any  relation  of  knowledge  or 
certainty  to  the  subject's  own  psychic  processes  and 
history. 

Lacan's  account  of  subjectivity,  therefore,  always 
proceeds  from  the  idea  of  a fiction  and  a division,  which 
means  that  the  conceptions  of  identity,  wholeness  and 
certainty  function  on  the  level  of  fantasy.  Thus  the  mirror 
image  becomes  his  model  of  the  ego  function — that  which 
allows  the  subject  to  operate  as  an  "I."  In  the  tightly 
constructed  textual  world  of  the  fashion  layout,  the  mirror 
holds  not  the  woman's  reflection,  the  cultural  stereotype 
from  our  collective  image-repetoire,  but  the  man's.  For  the 
feminine  viewer,  the  woman's  "I"  as  well  as  his  are 
reflections.  In  his  formulation  of  the  ego  function,  Lacan 
turned  to  Emile  Benveniste's  work  in  linguistics  (1956)  and 
his  designation  of  the  "I"  pronoun  as  a "shifter" — a 

. completely  unstable  entity  in  language,  the  meaning  of  which 
is  entirely  a function  of  the  moment  of  utterance  (Rose,  53- 
4)  . 

Rose  emphasizes  that  in  Lacan's  account  of  the 
individual's  entry  into  the  symbolic,  the  psychoanalytic 
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subject  is  not  only  a subject  speech,  but  is  also 
subjected  that  order.  From  the  first  lost  object,  the 
child  enters  a world  where  not  only  words  stand  in  the  place 
of  absent  objects,  but  where  his  or  her  identity  is 
constructed  through  the  sexual  category.  The  construction 
of  identity  is  effected,  but  only  at  a cost,  and  this  is 
Lacan's  basic  premise.  In  the  fashion  layout,  the  symbolic 
world  built  on  the  gender  division  surrounds  the  crying 
infant,  who  we  know  will,  in  her  turn  (her  gender  is 
identified  in  the  opening  of  the  six-page  layout) , one  day 
take  up  one  of  the  two  positions  which  allow  access  to  this 
symbolic  realm. 

What  is  the  process  by  which  one  moves  from  that 
unmarked  infant  to  the  woman  who  poses  herself  in  all  her 
contradictions  or  to  the  man  who  stands  in  the  trappings  of 
wealth  and  power?  For  Lacan,  the  understanding  of  that 
process  involved  two  crucial  concepts:  desire  and  the  drive. 
He  asserted  that  sexuality  functions  within  the  order  of 
desire  which,  like  the  zero  unit  in  mathematics,  is 
constitutive  and  empty,  and  not  in  the  order  of  a need  which 
can  be  satisfied.  Here,  the  notion  of  need  comes  under  a 
second  attack,  in  the  psychoanalytic  conceptualization  of  an 
order  (of  desire)  that  exceeds  and  eludes  "fulfillment,"  and 
from  the  critique  of  the  political  economy  of  the  sign  based 
on  the  ideologically  replete  distinction  of  use  value  and 
exchange  value.  Sexuality  is  worked  out  in  this  empty 
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space,  this  unstable  register  of  demand  and  desire  (the 
relation  of  subjects  to  commodity  objects  emerges  here) , 
where  each  human  subject  is  subjected  to  the  sexual  category 
which  is  a fiction.  The  "identity”  and  "wholeness"  of  the 
subject  remains  at  this  level  of  fantasy  which  when 
addressed  outside  the  self  to  another  constitutes  the  site 
of  "the  Other,"  the  site  of  a fantasied  certainty  and 
knowledge.  In  this  sequence  of  concepts  which  forms  a basic 
statement  of  psychoanalysis,  the  drive  is  connected  to 
representation  itself,  not  to  the  instinct;  it  cannot  be 
reduced  to  the  order  of  need  for  it  touches  on  excess — what 
Freud  described  in  Bevond  the  Pleasure  Principle  as  a 
movement  of  pure  repetition  in  the  "fort/da"  game  of  the 
child,  what  Lacan  termed  "jouissance" — the  something  more 
than  pleasure.  Thus  we  see  that  the  structure  of  the  drive 
and  desire  undermine  a normative  account  of  sexuality — if 
there  is  no  biological  sequence  and  no  satisfaction  to  the 
drive,  then  a complete  and  whole  sexual  identity  is  a 
fantasy  (Rose,  57) . 

The  concept  of  the  phallus  and  castration  stand  for 
this  process  of  the  subject's  subjection  to  a law  which 
exceeds  any  biological  division  and,  as  Rose  points  out, 

"for  the  way  in  which  women  are  very  precisely  implicated  in 
its  process"  (Rose,  51) . This  law  is  the  paternal  law,  the 
function  of  the  Father  who  stands  in  the  background  of  the 
Newton  photo,  and  which  is  situated  outside  the  imaginary 
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mother-child  dyad  and  against  which  it  breaks.  Castration 
refers  to  this  paternal  law,  while  the  phallus  stands  for 

* i 

the  moment  of  rupture  in  this  imaginary  dyad — the  moment  of 
the  child's  entry  into  the  symbolic  through  the  recognition 
of  sexual  differnce  which  is  assigned  acording  to  whether 
individual  subjects  do  or  do  not  possess  the  phallus.  Thus 
Lacan,  in  Ecrits  (1957),  replaces  Saussure's  model  of  the 
tree  with  its  corresponding  signifier,  representing  the 
arbitrary  nature  of  the  linguistic  sign,  with  the  more 
complicated  model  of  a men's  and  ladies'  room,  also  with 
corresponding  signifiers.  The  phallus  comes  to  figure 
sexual  difference:  the  moment  of  recognition  belongs  in  the 
symbolic — not  when  the  child  perceives  difference,  but  when 
it  perceives  the  already  assigned  meaning  given  to  that 
difference  by  its  culture. 

By  breaking  the  dyad,  the  phallus  marks  a moment  of 
division;  for  the  subject,  it  stands  for  the  realization 
that  "'having'  only  functions  at  the  price  of  a loss  and 
'being'  as  an  effect  of  division" — the  fundamental  splitting 
of  subjectivity  itself  (Rose  64) . The  speaking  subject 
therefore  takes  up  his  or  her  sexual  identity  with  reference 
to  the  phallus,  Lacan's  "paternal  metaphor,"  an  identity 
which  is  enjoined  on  the  subject,  that  is,  which  is 
symbolic.  In  placing  sexual  difference  within  the  symbolic, 
Lacan  inverts,  as  does  Baudrillard,  Saussure's  opposition 
between  signifier  and  signified,  privileging  the  signifier 
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over  that  which  it  signifies — the  phallus  (the  signifier) 
has  no  value  in  itself,  but  accrues  value,  and  thus  the 
division  of  sexual  difference  both  creates  and  reproduces 
its  categories.  The  concept  of  the  phallus  and  of 
castration,  therefore,  figure  the  problematic  and  artificial 
nature  of  sexual  identity. 

The  concept  of  the  symbolic  further  implies  that 

sexuality  cannot  be  separated  from  the  representations 

through  which  it  is  constructed,  and  that  those  very 

representations  reveal  the  division  by  which  they  are 

constituted.  In  "God  and  the  Joulssance  of  The  Woman," 

Lacan  designates  this  status  by  the  "The"  which  is  then 

crossed  through.  In  "A  Love  Letter,"  he  goes  on  to  state: 

in  the  field  of  all  those  beings  who  take  on  the 
status  of  the  woman — if,  indeed,  this  being  takes 
on  anything  whatsoever  of  her  fate . . . she  is 
incorrectly  called  the  woman,  since,  as  I have 
stressed  before,  once  the  the  of  the  woman  is 
formulated  by  means  of  not  all,  then  it  cannot  be 
written  (Lacan,  1982,  151). 

This  "not  all"  is  the  woman's  relation  to  the  other, 

likewise  designated  0 and  marking  the  place  where  truth 

falters.  By  her  status  as  Other,  woman  secures  for  the  man 

his  own  self-knowledge  and  truth — the  fantasy  of  a stable 

f 

and  whole  subjectivity:  "By  her  being  in  the  sexual  relation 
radically  Other,  in  relation  to  what  can  be  said  of  the 
unconscious,  the  woman  is  that  which  relates  to  this  Other" 
(Lacan,  1982,  151) — but,  at  the  same  time,  the  Other  (O)  is. 
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of  all  signifiers,  the  one  for  which  there  is  no  signified 
and  which  symbolizes  meaning's  failing. 

When  women  look  at  the  Newton  fashion  layout,  how 
could  they  fail  to  see  that  the  entire  representational 
formation  surrounding  Woman  is  shaking  at  its  seams?  If 
such  a reminder  of  the  masquerade  causes  anxiety,  is  it  only 
to  send  the  viewer  more  determinedly  to  the  fashion  shop 
where  she  can,  at  least  temporarily,  fix  her  identity  with 
the  clothes  and  accessories  she  wears?  What  do  women  do 
before  the  realization  that,  as  Lacan  states  it,  if  women 
are  "not  all,"  "then  if  we  say  that  the  woman  is  all  women, 
it  is  an  empty  set"?  (1982,  167).  Jaqueline  Rose  summarizes 
Lacan's  statement  on  the  status  of  the  woman  in  the 
symbolic:  "The  question  of  what  a woman  is  in  this  account 
always  stalls  on  the  crucial  acknowledgement  that  there  is 
absolutely  no  guarantee  that  she  is  at  all"  (Rose,  67) . 

"This  does  not  mean  that  women  do  not  exist,  but  that  the 
woman's  status  as  an  absolute  category  and  guarantor  of 
fantasy  (exactly  The  woman)  is  false"  (Rose,  72) . 

Perhaps  this  statement  helps  to  explain  how  women 
might  read  the  most  difficult  iconic  signifier  of  the  photo 
text:  the  expression  on  the  model's  face.  On  one  level,  as 

we  noted  previously,  we  recognize  the  expression  as  part  of 
the  presentational  code  of  high  fashion  models.  But  the 
clear  assertion  of  her  gaze  and  the  slightest  hint  of  an 
amused  smile  mixed  with  a touch  of  slight  disdain  exceed  the 
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conventional  facial  expression  of  the  mannecmin  who  evinces 
no  desire  and  complete  disinterestedness.  This  excess, 
perhaps  even  more  effectively  than  the  wailing  infant, 
belies  the  fantasy  of  the  woman's  representation  as 
impossible.  One  woman,  unschooled  in  the  methodologies 
outlined  here,  whom  I asked  to  respond  to  the  photo-text, 
read  the  expression  as  stating,  "You  don't  know  who  I am." 

I wonder  who  the  vou  refers  to  in  such  a reading. 

The  woman  is  not  because  she  is  defined  only  in 
negative  relation  to  the  man  (man  is  not  woman)  and  because 
this  very  definition  is  fantasy.  But  this  does  not  mean 
that  women  are  excluded  from  language,  from  the  symbolic — a 
reading  that  leads  to  the  idea,  being  articulated  by 
feminists  like  Luce  Irigary  and  Helene  Cixous,  that  women 
might  have  an  entirely  different  speech.*  For  Lacan, 
woman's  definition  in  language  positions  her  ^ exclusion, 
but  one  cannot,  as  a speaking  subject,  take  a place  outside 
language,  rather  both  men  and  women,  as  signifiers,  are 
bound  to  the  common  usage  of  language  (Rose,  73) . 

For  Lacan,  then,  there  is  no  prediscursive  reality,  no 

place  prior  to  the  law,  no  feminine  outside  language.  Rose 

states  this  position  by  evoking  a term  often  used  in  post- 

Freudian  discussions  of  the  problem  of  femininity: 

Sexuality  belongs  for  Lacan  in  the  realm  of  the 
masquerade.  The  term  comes  from  Joan  Riviere  for 
whom  it  indicated  a failed  femininity.  For  Lacan, 
masquerade  is  the  very  definition  of  'femininity' 
precisely  because  it  is  constructed  with  reference 
to  a male  sign  (Rose,  67) . 
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Rose  adds  that,  in  relation  to  Lacan's  later  texts  on 
feminine  sexuality,  "woman  no  longer  masquerades,  she 
defaults.  . (Rose,  77).  Nowhere  is  that  masquerade  or 
that  default  made  more  apparent  to  women  than  in  the  fashion 
system.  Nowhere,  except  perhaps  in  the  pornographic  code, 
is  the  instability  and  difficulty  of  feminine  sexuality  more 
exposed.  And  nowhere  is  the  struggle  over  the  difficulties 
of  stabilizing  feminine  identity  more  recuperated  into 
consumer  capitalism  with  its  seasonal  and  yearly  fashion 
changes . 

The  psychoanalytic  notion  of  the  unconscious  which 
divides  human  consciousness  from  itself,  the  manifest  from 
the  latent,  exposes  the  naivete  of  approaching  mass  forms  of 
representation  as  merely  manipulation  and  "false" 
consciousness.  Popular  culture  critic  Tania  Modleski,  in 
her  psychoanalytical ly  informed  study  of  the  romance, 
gothic,  and  soap  opera  genres,  has  effectively  demonstrated 
that  mass  forms  of  representation  not  only  contain 
contradictions,  but  that  they  function  in  a contradictory 
manner,  and  that  by  studying  the  process  of  this  function, 
we  can  better  understand  the  real  contradictions  in  women • s 
lives.  Marxist-psychoanalytic  critic  Fredric  Jameson  has 
argued  that  mass  culture  performs  "a  transformational  work 
on  social  and  political  anxieties  and  fantasies  which  must 
then  have  some  effective  presence  in  the  mass  culture  text 
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in  order  subsequently  to  be  'managed'  or  repressed" 

(Jameson,  1979,  41) . In  this  perspective,  we  can  examine 
the  elements  of  protest,  dissatisfaction,  and  resistance  in 
the  exchange  between  feminine  readers  and  cultural 
representations.  And  we  can  at  least  begin  to  address  the 
question  of  symbolic  gratification  and  pleasure  for  women  in 
discourse,  in  representations  such  as  this  one  through  which 
feminine  subjects  enter  a circuit  of  arousal  and 
neutralization  of  anxieties,  of  simultaneous  wish 
fulfillment  and  repression.  Let's  return  to  our  Newton 
advertising  layout  once  more. 

In  this  image-text,  the  feminine  reader  cannot  but 
find  a certain  discomfort  before  her  own  representation.  If 
she  identifies  with  the  image  of  woman,  she  must  step  into 
the  contradiction  of  the  feminine  role  as  it  is  split 
amongst  the  mother,  the  sexual  object  of  desire,  the 
desiring  woman/mother,  and  the  signification  of  wealth  and 
status  in  the  circuit  of  exchange.  And  what  pleasure  might 
she  find  in  doing  so?  The  woman  in  the  image  has  the  power 
of  being  the  object  of  desire  for  the  infant  and  the  two  men 
in  the  scene.  The  representation  flaunts  the  fact  that  the 
object  of  her  gaze  is  not  the  figure  of  male  authority 
reflected  in  the  mirrors  (the  "paternal  metaphor") — her 
desire  lies  elsewhere.  She  resists  her  role  as  possession 
of  a phallic  Father.  And  her  position  in  relation  to  the 
child  suggests  an  ambivalence  toward  the  traditional  role  of 
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motherhood — she  reaches  out  to  the  child,  yet  she  directs 
her  attention  to  the  young  man  who  lacks  the  signifiers  of 
power  (though  he  maintains  the  power  of  his  gaze  over  her) . 
Though  she  is  vulnerably  exposed  before  the  two  men  who 
stand  above  her,  she  has  another  power  over  them  by 
flaunting  the  signifiers  of  her  difference  from  them,  by 
being  the  attraction  of  their  gaze  and  the  object  of  their 
desire.  In  short,  the  lure  in  the  picture  is  to  identify 
with  the  model's  "perfect"  beauty,  to  take  on  the  position 
of  woman  in  all  its  immanent  contradictions,  and  to  master 
the  masguerade.  Through  the  distanced  playing  of  the  roles 
and  the  proper  use  of  fashion,  the  image  promises  the  reader 

a certain  power  of  her  own. 

The  psychoanalytic  account  of  the  division  of  subjec- 
tivity— which  is  the  concept  of  the  unconscious — guides  the 
readings  which  follow,  in  addition  to  the  psychoanalytic 
account  of  feminine  sexuality  with  its  injunction  that 
femininity  can  only  be  understood  in  terms  of  its  construc- 
tion. The  problem  is  that  within  the  terms  of  the  psycho- 
analytic discourse,  in  which  the  notion  of  woman  is  so 
completely  exposed  as  fantasy,  we  are  left  not  only  with  the 
question  of  her  status  as  desiring  subject,  but  with  the 
problem  of  how  to  pose  and  articulate  that  question. 

For  Lacan,  "there  is  no  sexual  relation"  because  the 
illusion  of  a unified  subject  is  built  upon  the  division  by 
which  subjects  are  divided  to  and  from  each  other  (1982, 
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170) . Woman  in  this  scenario  is  a symptom  of  this 
widespread  state  of  delusion — the  "stop-gap,”  as  Lacan  calls 
her,  to  "believing  in."  In  this  relation,  sexuality  is  the 
vanishing  point  of  meaning,  and  meaning  can  only  indicate 
the  direction  in  which  it  fails  (Lacan,  1982,  150). 

What  is  striking  about  the  particular  examples  of 
representation  in  this  study  is  the  degree  to  which  the 
fantasy  of  a unified,  stable  subject  is  openly  exposed  as 
fantasy — that  is,  the  general  popular  awareness  of 
subjectivity's  constant  transformation,  reconstitution,  and 
reconstruction  through  representation.  With  what  changes  in 
practice  does  such  an  awareness  correspond?  Obviously,  we 
need  to  understand  how  that  reconstitution  adjusts  to 
accomodate  all  sorts  of  economic,  political,  artistic — that 
is,  historical  and  discursive — determinants.  When  we 
juxtapose  Barthes'  description,  in  The  Fashion  System,  of 
the  language  of  fashion  as  the  "mother's  language"  with 
Helmut  Newton's  fashion  layout,  we  know  that  a discursive 
transformation  has  taken  place.  What  forces  produced  that 
change?  What  rules  of  representational  formation  allowed 
for  such  a transformation  to  come  into  material  existence? 
And  what  implications  pertain  for  the  feminine  subjects  to 
whom  such  discourse  is  addressed?  Furthermore,  we  need  to 
ask  what  role  such  an  image  plays  within  the  mechanics  and 
functionings  of  discourse  itself,  of  subjectivity  itself, 
and  whether  understanding  that  relationship  can  illuminate 
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how  discourse  transforms  itself/  how  its  objects  are 
positioned  and  spoken,  how  its  enunciations  are  dispersed, 
appropriated  and  reappropriated. 

I proceed  from  Michel  Foucault's  application  of  the 
term  "discourse"  in  The  Archeology  of  Knowledge  and  in  "The 
Discourse  on  Language."  In  his  writing,  "discourse"  is  a 
densely  packed  term  with  differing  levels  of  usage,  and 
rather  than  reducing  the  fluctuating  meaning  of  the  term, 
Foucault  adds  to  its  meanings:  treating  it  sometimes  as  the 
general  domain  of  all  statements,  sometimes  as  an  indivi- 
dualized group  of  statements,  and  sometimes  as  a regulated 
practice  that  accounts  for  a certain  number  of  statements 
(Foucault,  1972,  80).  By  "statement"  Foucault  means  not  a 
unit,  like  a sentence  or  a proposition,  not  a syntagma  nor  a 
rule  of  construction,  but  a function  that  cuts  across  a 
domain  of  structures  and  possible  unities,  and  which  reveals 
them,  with  concrete  contents,  in  time  and  space  (1972,  87). 

The  statement,  therefore,  is  an  enunciative  function 
which — rather  than  giving  "meaning"  to  units  as  sentences, 
propositions,  syntagmas — relates  these  units  to  a field  of 
objects  (as  Newton's  fashion  layout  relates  to  sexuality, 
subjectivity,  photography,  and  consumer  advertising) ; 
instead  of  providing  a subject,  opens  up  a nxamber  of 
possible  subjective  positions  (the  fashion  subject,  for 
example,  is  sometimes  the  desired  object,  sometimes  the 
desiring  object,  at  times  the  fantasizing  subject,  at  times 
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the  fantasy) ; instead  of  fixing  these  units'  limits,  places 
them  in  a domain  of  coordination  and  coexistence  with  other 
statements  (as  the  fashion  layout  operates  in  a field  of 
statements  about  consumption,  sexual  attractiveness,  and 
feminine  subjectivity) ; instead  of  determining  their 
identity,  places  them  in  a space  in  which  they  are  used  and 
repeated  (as  the  statement  of  woman  and  femininity  circu- 
lates in  the  cinema,  in  women's  fashion,  in  photography,  in 
pornography,  and  so  on) . The  statement  shares  with  ideology 
the  characteristic  of  "the  over-familiar  that  constantly 
eludes  one" — it  is  characterized  not  by  what  is  given  in  it, 
but  by  the  very  fact  that  it  is  given,  and  the  way  in  which 
it  is  given  (Foucault,  1972,  111).  The  statement, 
therefore,  is  linked  to  a referential  that  is  made  up  not  of 
things,  facts,  realities,  or  beings,  but  of  laws  of 
possibility — laws  restricted  first  and  foremost,  as  Baudril- 
lard  reminds  us,  by  the  reduction  of  all  potentialities  of 
meaning  in  the  process  of  signification  itself.  In 
addition,  the  statement  is  constituted  by  its  own 
materiality — it  must  have  a substance,  a support,  a place, 
and  a date,  and  when  these  requisites  change,  as  they  did 
from  the  time  of  Barthes'  study  of  the  fashion  system  to  the 
present,  so  too  its  identity  changes. 

Foucault  describes  the  enunciation  of  a statement  as 
an  unrepeatable  event . a situated  and  dated  uniqueness  that 
is  irreducible;  nontheless,  statements  obey  a rule  of 
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materiality  of  the  order  of  the  institution  (in  the  instance 

of  the  Newton  layout,  the  institution  of  the  women's  fashion 

journal  through  which  the  fashion  industry  and  the 

advertising  industry  merge)  rather  than  of  the  spatio- 

temporal  localization;  that  rule  of  materiality  defines 

"possibilities  of  reinscription  and  transcription  (but  also 

thresholds  and  limits) , rather  than  limited  and  perishable 

individualities"  (1972,  103).  The  statement's  identity  is 

also  subjected  to  the  conditions  and  limits  imposed  by  all 

other  statements  among  which  it  figures,  by  the  domain  in 

which  it  can  be  applied,  and  by  the  role  or  functions  it  can 

perform.  Foucault  points  out  that, 

...the  affirmation  that  the  earth  is  round  or  that 
species  evolve  does  not  constitute  the  same 
statement  before  and  after  Copernicus,  before  and 
after  Darwin;  it  is  not,  for  such  simple 
formulations,  that  the  meaning  of  the  words  has 
changed;  what  changed  was  the  relation  of  these 
affirmations  to  other  propositions,  their 
conditions  of  use  and  reinvestmment,  the  field  of 
experience,  of  possible  verifications,  of  problems 
to  be  resolved,  to  which  they  can  be  referred 
(Foucault,  1972,  103). 

Likewise,  the  affirmation  that  gendered  subjectivity  is 
constructed  and  that  femininity  is  a masquerade  or  a 
"default"  does  not  constitute  the  same  statement  before  and 
after  Freud,  or  before  and  after  Lacan.  Furthermore,  the 
constancy  of  the  statement's  identity,  its  duplication 
through  the  unique  events  of  its  enunciations,  constitutes 
the  function  of  the  field  of  use  in  which  it  operates. 
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The  enunciative  function  of  the  discursive  statement, 
therefore,  has  four  requisites  for  its  operation:  a 

referential,  a subject,  an  associated  field,  and  a materi- 
ality (Foucault,  1972,  115).  The  first  is  a principle  of 
differentiation;  in  regards  to  the  Newton  fashion  layout 
from  Vogue,  we  understand  the  statement  of  what  a woman  is 
in  terms  of  our  familiarity  with  other  representations  of 
woman,  as  we  understand  Newton's  particular  style  of 
representing  woman  in  its  differentiation  from  the  other 
styles  of  fashion  photography  which  surround  it  in  women's 
fashion  journals.  The  second  requisite,  a speaking  subject, 
is  not  the  author  of  the  statement,  not  a speaking  cons- 
ciousness, but  a position  that  can  be  filled  by  various 
individuals  under  certain  conditions— so  that  the  workings 
of  the  photo-text  should  not  be  understood  in  terms  of  the 
originary  genius  of  Helmut  Newton,  but  in  terms  of  Newton's 
work  as  a fashion  photographer,  as  one  of  a limited  number 
of  voices  enunciating  in  this  space  within  the  fashion 
system  and  meeting  the  conditions  of  that  system.  The  third 
requisite  is  a domain  of  coexistence  with  other  statements; 
as  we  have  seen,  Newton's  statement  about  the  construction 
of  femininity  in  fashion  and  about  woman's  role  in  the 
sexual  relation  coexists  with  the  psychoanalytic  statement 
of  the  instability  of  gender  identity  and  consumer 
capitalism's  statement  of  woman  as  a particular  kind  of 
classed  consumer,  as  well  as  pornography's  positioning  of 
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woman  as  disturbing  but  objectified  Other,  etc.  The  final 
requisite  for  the  operation  of  the  enunciative  function  is  a 
status,  rules  of  transcription,  possibilities  of  use  and 
reuse  which  arise  from  the  very  materiality  of  the  events 
and  moments  which  comprise  discourse;  as  regards  the  layout, 
the  very  materiality  of  Newton's  work  in  fashion 
photography,  the  details  and  irreducibility  of  it,  have  (in 
a complex  of  other  events  and  occurrences)  altered  the 
status  of  high  fashion  photography  as  a form  of  social 
communication,  its  rules  of  transcription  for  statements  of 
femininity  from  other  discursive  domains  (what  can  and 
cannot  be  iterated  within  the  pages  of  a fashion  journal  and 
the  status  of  that  iteration)  so  different  from  the  status 
of  a court  ruling  or  the  status  of  the  Women  Against 
Pornography's  manifesto  or  the  status  of  a "gentleman's" 
magazine. 

The  psychoanalytic  account  of  the  construction  of 

subjectivity  and  a semiotic  and  materialistic  critique  of 

the  political  economy  of  the  sign  do  not  contradict 

Foucault's  archeological  descriptions,  which  are,  as  he 

acknowledges,  articulated  upon  other  disciplines: 

...in  seeking  to  define,  outside  all  reference  to 
a psychological  or  constituent  subjectivity,  the 
different  positions  of  the  subject  that 

may  be  involved  in  statements,  archeology  touches 
on  a question  that  is  being  posed  today  by 
psychoanalysis;  in  trying  to  reveal  the  rules  of 
formation  of  concepts,  the  modes  of  succession, 
connexion,  and  coexistence  of  statements,  it 
" touches  on  the  problem  of  epistemological 

structures;  in  studying  the  formation  of  objects. 
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the  fields  in  which  they  emerge  and  are  specified, 
in  studying  too  the  conditions  of  appropriation  of 
discourses,  it  touches  on  the  analysis  of  social 
formations.  For  archaeology,  these  are  so  many 
correlative  spaces  (1972,  207). 

In  Foucault's  archaeology,  however,  we  find  a pointed 
challenge,  also  articulated  by  Baudrillard,  to  the  struc- 
tural division  latent/manifest  which  forms  part  of  the 
foundation  of  structuralist  and  psychoanalytic  analyses. 
Foucault  suspects  the  structuralist  reduction  of  the 
dispersed,  multi-leveled  and  often  contradictory  nature  of 
discourse  to  a unifying  and  originary  contradiction  to  which 
all  discursive  practice  can  be  traced,  and  likewise  adjusts 
our  understanding  of  the  psychoanalytic  notion  of  the 
latent.  His  methodology  calls  for  a description  of  things 
said,  precisely  as  they  are  said: 

The  analysis  of  statements,  then,  is  a historical 
analysis,  but  one  that  avoids  all  interpretation: 
it  does  not  question  things  said  as  to  what  they 
are  hiding,  what  they  were  'really'  saying,  in 
spite  of  themselves,  the  unspoken  element  that 
they  contain,  the  proliferation  of  thoughts, 
images,  or  fantasies  that  inhabit  them;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  it  questions  them  as  to  their  mode 
of  existence,  what  it  means  to  them  to  have  come 
into  existence,  to  have  left  traces,  and  perhaps 
to  remain  there,  awaiting  the  moment  when  they 
might  be  of  use  once  more;  what  it  means  to  them 
to  have  appeared  when  and  where  they  did — they  and 
no  others.  From  this  point  of  view,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a latent  statement:  for  what  one  is 
concerned  with  is  the  fact  of  language  (1972, 

109)  . 

Foucault  reminds  us  that  the  way  in  which  the  latent  funct- 
ions is  not  the  same — either  in  structure  or  effect — in  the 
case  of  a mathematical  statement,  a statement  in  economics. 
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an  autobiography,  or  the  account  of  a dream  (nor  in  a 
fashion  layout) . He  thus  claims  even  the  structure  of 
suppressions  and  hidden  meanings  for  discursive  practice 
itself:  the  latent  and  the  repressed  are  not  anterior  to 
discourse  but  derive  their  usage  from  within  a discursive 
field. 

Discourse,  then,  is  defined  as  a group  of  sign 
sequences,  in  so  far  as  these  sequences  are  statements  which 
can  be  assigned  particular  modalities  of  existence;  it  is 

the  group  of  statements  that  belong  to  a single  system  of 

) 

formation,  the  existence  of  which  reveals  the  sequence  to  be 
not  a trace,  but  a relation  to  a domain  of  objects;  not  a 
result  of  an  individual  operation,  but  a set  of  possible 
positions  for  a subject;  not  an  organic,  autonomous  whole 
capable  of  forming  meaning  of  its  own  accord,  but  an  element 
in  a field  of  coexistence;  not  a passing  event  or  static 
object,  but  a repeatable  materiality  (Foucault,  1972,  107- 
8)  . 

A discursive  formation  is  a group  of  statements  which 
are  linked  at  the  statement  level — not  at  the  sentence  level 
by  grammatical  links,  not  the  proposition  level  by  logical 
links,  nor  at  the  level  of  formulation  by  psychological 
links — but  at  the  level  of  the  statements  themselves.  Our 
Vocrue  fashion  layout,  then,  does  not  stand  alone,  a unique 
and  individual  entity,  but  exists  and  functions  as  one 
material  instance  of  the  vast  discursive  formation  which 
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structures  and  is  structured  by,  and  through  which  is 
enunciated,  statements  on  feminine  subjectivity  and  desire, 
statements  in  their  turn  shaped  by  the  apparatuses  which 
give  them  voice,  and  by  that  desire  and  the  problematics  of 
the  sexual  division  which  they  speak. 

Foucault  notes  that  the  material  production  of 
discourse  is  at  once:  "controlled,  selected,  organized  and 
redistributed  according  to  a certain  number  of  procedures, 
whose  role  is  to  avert  its  powers  and  its  dangers,  to  cope 
with  chance  events,  to  evade  its  ponderous,  awesome 
materiality."  These  procedures  are  structured  not  only  by 
the  political  economy  of  the  commodity  sign  in  consumer 
culture,  but  also  by  the  particular  needs  and  enunciative 
status  of  specific  discursive  apparatuses.  We  will  approach 
discourse,  then,  not  as  an  inexhaustable  treasure  from  which 
to  draw  meanings,  but  as  a finite,  limited,  desirable, 
useful  asset  with  its  own  rules  of  appearance,  appropriation 
and  operation;  an  asset  which  consequently,  "from  the  moment 
of  its  existence  (and  not  only  in  its  'practical  appli- 
cation'), poses  the  question  of  power;  an  asset  that  is,  by 
nature,  the  object  of  a struggle,  a political  struggle" 
(1972,  216). 

The  inquiries  of  the  following  chapters  will  begin 
with  an  archeological,  that  is,  descriptive  analysis  of  a 
few  discursive  moments  in  which  the  enunciation  of  feminine 
subjectivity  and  desire,  and  woman's  relation  to  discursive 
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representation,  is  particularly  exposed  and  to  varying 
extents  criticized.  I will  identify  what  statements  are 
being  enunciated  about  Woman  and  her  desire  in  the  fashion 
photography  of  Helmut  Newton  and  Deborah  Turbeville  in 
American  Vooue  in  the  1980s,  in  the  mainstream  film  of  Brian 
De  Palma  and  David  Lynch  in  Body  Double  (1984)  and  Blue 
Velvet  (1986),  and  in  the  experimental  fiction  of  Kathy 
Acker's  Don  Quixote  (1986).  I will  identify  what  set  of 
possible  positions  for  the  feminine  subject  are  enunciated 
in  these  statements,  why  they  emerged  into  discourse  where 
they  did,  in  these  particular  sites,  and  how  the  particular 
social  apparatuses  which  gave  them  voice  shaped  the 
materiality  of  their  existence.  I will  approach  current 
discourse,  therefore,  in  its  positivity,  examining 
statements  "at  the  limit  that  separates  them  from  what  is 
not  said,  in  the  occurrence  that  allows  them  to  emerge  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others"  (Foucault,  1972,  119),  and 
before  which  one  must  above  all  remain  open  to,  not 
preconceptually  close  off,  the  fact  of  language. 

And  finally,  the  chapters  which  follow  trace  some  of 
the  current  transformations  in  the  discursive  figure  and 
function  of  Woman,  and  in  this  tracing  describe  the 
operation  of  discursive  change  and  the  role  parody  plays  in 
this  process.  I will  describe  the  status  and  operation  of 
these  texts,  each  of  which  stirred  controversy  in  their 
discursive  field,  in  relation  to  the  trembling  that 
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accompanied  their  arrival  on  to  the  discursive  scene — a 
trembling  characteristic  of  many  enunciations  which  rely  on 
a parodic  counterfeiting  and  transcontextualizing  of 
discursive  forms  to  create  meaning.  I certainly  do  not  see 
the  sovereignty  of  the  subject  as  privileged  in  the  origin 
of  discursive  change,  though  I assume  that  the  feminine 
subject,  divided  from  the  movements  of  her  own  desire  and 
coping  with  the  difficulty  of  her  own  positioning,  her  own 
default,  within  the  symbolic  order  which  structures  our 
culture's  exchange  of  values.  Influences  the  forms  of 
representation  which  address  her.  I will  therefore  set 
discursive  transformations  within  the  context  of  the  complex 
and  dense  formation  of  discourse,  in  relation  to  statements 
that  can  be  enunciated  in  a particular  discursive  field 

about  gender  and  subjectivity,  in  relation  to  the  set  of 

■) 

positions  for  feminine  subjects  which  they  demarcate. 

Following  Foucault's  lead,  my  focus  is  to  show: 

that  to  add  a statement  to  a pre-existing  series 
of  statements  is  to  perform  a costly  gesture, 
which  involves  conditions  (and  not  ony  a 
situation,  a context,  and  motives) , and  rules  (not 
the  logical  and  linguistic  rules  of  construction) ; 
to  show  that  a change  in  the  order  of  discourse 
does  not  presuppose  'new  ideas, ' a little 
invention  and  creativity,  a different  mentality, 
but  transformations  in  a practice,  perhaps  also  in 
neighbouring  practices,  and  in  their  common 
articulation  (1972,  209). 

Privileging  Foucault's  premise  that  a discursive  formation 
is  not  a developing  totality  but  a distribution  of  gaps, 
voids,  absences,  limits,  and  divisions,  I will  question 
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these  texts  which  emerged  at  these  particular  sites  as  to 
what  they  can  reveal  about  the  process  of  change  in  the 
cultural  formation,  in  the  current  status  and  function  of 
the  figure  of  Woman,  and  in  women's  relation  to  that  figure, 
in  our  cognitive/discursive  map  of  the  world. 
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Notes 


1.  Changes  in  the  board,  in  the  tone  of  public  opinion,  as 
well  as  in  the  sample  and  data  processing,  all  contributed 
to  the  change  in  findings.  See  Maurice  Yaffe  and  Edward 
Nelson  eds.  in  The  Influence  of  Pornography  on  Behavior 
(London:  NY  Academic  Press,  1982)  for  their  description  of 
the  parameters  and  methodology  of  the  first  commission's 
study . 

2.  See  Pleasure  and  Danger,  edited  by  Carole  S.  Vance 
(Boston:  Routledge  & Kegan  Paul,  1985). 

3.  Raymond  Williams  (1977)  identifies  three  uses  of  the  term 
"ideology"  the  relation  of  which  is  analogous  to  that  of 
Chinese  boxes:  a system  of  beliefs  characteristic  of  a 
particular  class  or  group;  a system  of  illusory  beliefs — 
false  consciousness;  and  the  usage  applied  here — the  general 
process  of  the  production  of  meanings  and  ideas.  See  John 
Fiske's  discussion  (1982,  144). 

4 . As  Barthes  put  it , "I  wanted  to  ‘ crush ' them  into  each 
other"  (1985,  141). 

5. '  I say  this  in  description  of  the  dominant  convention, 
though  the  mother  has  recently  begun  to  appear  in  fashion, 
and  the  mother's  body  in  the  cinema,  as  in  David  Lynch's 
Blue  Velvet  (1986).  One  wonders  at  this  recent  activity  in 
the  representation  of  the  mother's  body  in  popular  iconic 
discourse. 

6.  See  Luce  Irigaray,  This  Sex  Which  Is  Not  One  (Ithaca: 
Cornell  University  Press,  1985)  and  Helene  Cixous  "The  Laugh 
of  the  Medusa"  in  New  French  Feminisms  edited  by  Elaine 
Marks  and  Isabelle  de  Courtivron  (New  York:  Schocken  Books, 
1981) . 


CHAPTER  TWO 


A CERTAIN  TENSION  IN  THE  VISUAL  FIELD;  HELMUT  NEWTON, 
DEBORAH  TURBEVILLE  AND  THE  VOGUE  FASHION  LAYOUT 

We  find  ourselves  in  odd  places.  Our  representations 
confront  us,  as  here  in  this  image  by  Helmut  Newton,  with 
the  questions  of  where  we  are,  and  who  is  speaking,  and  who 
is  looking.  The  images  dicussed  here  are  from  American 
Vogue,  1980  to  the  present,  through  the  lenses  of  Helmut 
Newton  and  Deborah  Turbeville,  two  prolific  fashion 
photographers . 

Their  photographs  speak  a world  where  'Woman'  wears 
high-impact  shades,  reptile  gloves,  evening  gowns  by  Ungaro, 
spiked  heels  and  a divided  skirt.  Yes,  we  find  ourselves  in 
odd  places.  And  her?  We  find  her  in  a dream  interior,  a 
corridor  leading  nowhere  in  particular,  a concrete 
landscape,  a menacing  metropolis.  We  find  her  in  the 
bedrooms  and  gardens  of  the  rich,  or  hiding  in  the  nostalgia 
of  a former  century's  elegance,  lying  in  abandoned  rooms 
upon  the  sheeted  couches  of  a swooning  generation — her 
legacy.  She  is  here,  if  anything,  excess:  fetish  bearer, 

identif icatory  dare,  social  ideal,  object  of  desire, 
desiring  subject,  art  work,  commodity  object,  mother. 
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power  dresser,  consumer,  mannequin — fashion  itself.  She 
seems  sometimes  bedazzled,  sometimes  brave,  sometimes  just 
plain  bored  and  waiting.  Should  we  ask,  "Is  she  happy?" 

Are  these  scenarios  settings  for  satisfaction? 

As  psychoanalytic  theory  has  enunciated,  'Woman' 
functions  as  default  in  the  field  of  the  Symbolic,  her 
discursive  position  marks  the  site  of  that  default,  is 
symptom  of  it.  She  is  the  vanishing  point  in  our  systems  of 
representation.  As  Jacqueline  Rose  reminds  us,  'Woman'  is 
what  is  set  up,  symbolically,  by  systems  of  representation 
which  constitute  themselves  as  systems  as  a function  of  what 
always  they  evade,  what  they  disavow.  And  the  primary 
disavowal  in  psychoanalytic  terms  is  always  disavowal  of 
sexual  difference  and  its  difficulties  (Rose,  1986,  215). 

The  discourse  of  women's  fashion  photography  reveals  the 
particular  way  in  which  this  primary  positioning  is 
negotiated  and  controlled  for  and  by  a specific  female 
audience,  and  the  way  that  positioning  generates  a materi- 
ally traceable  difficulty  in  the  statements  made  about  the 
feminine  subject  in  consumer  discourse,  and  in  the  set  of 
possible  feminine  positions  she  may  hold.  But  we  find  most 
compelling  in  this  particular  discursive  site  the  extent  to 
which  parodic  occurrences  within  the  discourse  itself 
regularly  expose  the  process  of  that  negotiation,  the 
recuperation  of  that  difficulty,  and  the  apparatus  which 
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regulates  them  and  through  which  they  are  spoken--as 
emblematized  by  the  opening  photograph. 

And  who  is  speaking  here?  Helmut  Newton  has  been 
producing  fashion  layouts  for  Vogue  for  over  two  decades, 
Deborah  Turbeville  for  almost  two.  Through  their  works,  we 
see  Vogue  itself,  at  the  vanguard  of  commercial  fashion 
photography,  enunciating  in  an  orderly  and  regulated  manner 
parodic  representations  of  its  own  system  of  representation 
and  reproduction.  The  fashion  layouts  of  these  two 
photographers,  the  great  majority  of  which  rely  on  a 
recontextualizing  of  the  fashion  code,  have  appeared  in  43% 
of  the  total  issues  of  American  Vogue  in  the  last  decade, 
Newton's  work  appearing  in  24%  of  the  issues  since  1977, 
Turbeville 's  23%.  They  do  not  work  against  the  grain  of 
mainstream  fashion  photography  from  a position  on  the 
outside;  quite  the  contrary,  they  are  on  the  inside,  two  of 
a limited  number  of  voices  regularly  enunciating  in  this 
discursive  site  and  meeting  the  conditions  of  this  system. 
Obviously,  parody  plays  an  institutionalized  role  here,  so 
that  on  one  level  the  discourse  itself  is  speaking — a 
discourse  completely  immersed  not  only  in  fashion,  but  also 
in  commercial  photography  and  advertising. 

And  who  is  looking?  A very  specific  group  of  women. 

In  the  identification  of  its  audience,  the  women's  fashion 
journal  is  especially  revealing,  for  in  this  discursive  site 
the  audience  is  tagged,  scrutinized  and  monitored  by  both 
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in-house  and  independent  market  research  surveys.  Today 
Vogue's  readership  comprises  an  elite  segment  of  the  women's 
journal  market  which  is  controlled  almost  exclusively  by 
Conde  Nast  and  Hearst  Publications. 

The  1986  Market  Research  Institute  report  on  multi- 
media  female  audiences  calculates  from  national  surveys  that 
American  Vogue's  total  female  readership  exceeds  seven 
million.  The  average  Vogue  woman  is  a working  woman.  She 
is  middle  to  upper-middle  class.  She  drives  in  cities, 
maintains  an  urban  lifestyle,  and  has  made  that  difficult 
passage  for  men  and  women  alike  into  middle  age.  And  she 
negotiates  in  addition  the  terrain  of  marriage  and  of 
motherhood — if  not  the  experience  of  them,  the  experience  of 
choosing  not.  She  is  as  likely  to  be  single  as  married, 
equally  likely  to  have  had  some  higher  education,  if  not 
earned  a degree.^ 

In  The  Fashion  System  (1967)  Roland  Barthes  asserted 
from  his  study  of  French  fashion  journals  that  the  relation 
between  rhetorical  semantics  and  audience  clearly  seemed  to 
run  on  a bell  curve,  with  "poor  rhetoric"  and  strong 
denotation  corresponding  at  one  end  of  the  curve  to  a 
socially  higher  audience  on  the  one  hand  and  a socially 
lower  audience  on  the  other,  and  a more  elaborate  rhetoric 
emphasizing  strong  connotation  corresponding  at  the  other 
end  of  the  curve  to  a socio-professional  middle  class. 

This  opposition  can  be  explained:  we  could  say 

that  the  higher  the  standard  of  living,  the  more 
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chances  the  proposed  (written)  [or  in  our  case, 
visual]  garment  has  of  being  obtained,  and 
denotation.  . . regains  its  powers;  conversely,  if 
the  standard  of  living  is  lower,  the  garment 
cannot  be  obtained,  denotation  becomes  vain,  and 
it  is  then  necessary  to  compensate  for  its 
uselessness  with  a system  strong  in  connotation, 
whose  role  is-  to  permit  the  utopian  investment. . . . 
This  law,  however,  does  not  seem  infinite: 
cultural  investment,  for  example,  is  possible  only 
if  its  image  is  in  fact  within  the  means  of  the 
group  to  which  it  is  offered:  thus,  connotation 

is  strong  where  there  is  tension  (and  equilibrium) 
between  two  contiguous  states,  one  real  and  the 
other  dreamed:  though  utopian,  the  dream  must  be 

near  at  hand;  but  if  we  descend  yet  another  level 
on  the  socio-professional  scale,  the  cultural 
image  becomes  poorer,  the  system  tends  toward 
denotation...  (Barthes,  1983,  244). 


We  can  update  Barthes'  observation  by  collapsing  the 
distinction  between  denotation  and  connotation  as  he  himself 
did  in  S/Z  three  years  after  the  publication  of  The  Fashion 
System.  "Denotation  is  not  the  first  among  meanings," 
Barthes  wrote,  "but  pretends  to  be  so"  (1970,  9) . As 
denotation  is  actually  only  a ruse  for  the  functional 
reduction  of  the  play  of  meaning  within  the  system  of 
exchange  value,  as  it  is,  as  Jean  Baudrillard  says,  only 
"the  most  attractive  and  subtle  of  connotations,"  then  we 
should  replace  the  terms  denotation/connotation  with  the 
terms  reduction/  amplification.  At  one  end  of  the  bell 
curve  we  find  a reduction  of  the  play  of  meaning  in  the 
subject's  relation  to  the  commodity/ sign.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  curve  we  find  an  amplification  of  the  potentiality  of 
meaning.  In  this  model,  the  middle  to  upper-middle-class 
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audience  of  American  Vogue  holds  a prime  discursive  position 
for  the  occurrence  of  parody,  which  is  precisely  a formal 
playing  with  the  potentiality  of  meaning  in  which  the 
parodic  utterance  recontextualizes  styles  of  discourse 
dominant  enough  to  be  recognized  by  the  average  reader,  and 
in  which,  as  Bakhtin  writes  of  parodic  stylization  in  the 
novel,  the  representing  discourse  and  the  represented 
discourse  are  at  odds  (Bakhtin,  1981,  364) . 

Are  we  to  understand  from  layouts  like  "Power  Dressing" 
(October  1985,  508)  by  Helmut  Newton  that  power  is  'in'  this 
season?  By  what  exchange  of  value  does  power  become  fashion 
in  this  feminine  discourse?  When  the  desire  for  and  anxiety 
over  it  can  be  fashionably  aestheticized,  photographed  and 

4 

reproduced  for  a mass  audience?  The  significant  difference 
in  this  scenario  isn't  gender — it's  social  class  and  the 
position  of  dominance,  conveyed  through  possession  of  high 
fashion's  commodity  signs.  And  the  anxiety  is  the  anxiety 
of  seduction,  of  the  lure  to  hold  that  position,  to 
construct  it  through  dress,  and  to  participate  in  the 
fantasy  of  dominance  which  Newton  represents  as  a thinly 
veiled  variation  of  the  dominatrix  motif  common  to 
pornography.  Who  is  more  threatening  for  the  viewer,  the 
worker  with  his  jackhammer  or  the  image  of  woman  offered  up 
for  identification — armed  for  her  power  conquest  with  black 
velvet,  spiked  heels  and  a metallic  ball  handbag?  This 
photograph  is  classic  Newton — to  shock,  titillate,  and  stir 
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anxiety  in  the  single  release  of  the  shutter.  And  the 
pleasure  in  this  text  is  the  pleasure  of  being  socially  and 
sexually  in  control — that  pleasure  invested  directly  in  the 
stance,  the  pose,  the  social  status  and  the  fashion 
commodity  being  marketed — not  to  mention  in  the  anxiety  of 
confronting  the  proffered  power  pose.  And  if  the 
embroidered  velvet  suit  which  sells  for  $1,035  exceeds  the 
reader's  fall  budget,  the  fantasy  of  social  and  sexual  power 
still  lies  within  her  grasp. 

In  layouts  such  as  this,  the  average  reader  of  Vogue 
participates  in  a discursive  game  which  trembles  between  the 
real  and  the  fantasy,  but  not  only  in  relation  to  the 
fashion  garments  which  the  journal  pictures  therein.  She 
also  plays  this  game  in  relation  to  the  positioning  of 
feminine  subjectivity,  and  its  splittings,  which  the  fashion 
discourse  enunciates. 

In  Turbeville's  world  of  fashion,  such  as  in  the  layout 
in  December  1985,  page  296,  the  models  in  the  frame 
recontextualize  the  standard  pose — their  faces  convey 
dejection,  boredom,  sometimes  fear,  their  bodies  convey  the 
pose  in  its  failure,  as  they  lean  against  walls  or  lie 
prone,  as  if  barely  able  to  support  the  posture,  let  alone 

f 

the  dress.  Turbeville  executes  her  recontextualization  of 
the  standard  fashion  code  by  calling  forth  not  the 
pornographic,  as  in  Newton's  work  in  which  the  model's  pose 
is  often  a variation  of  the  familiar  'crotch  shot'  common  to 
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soft-core,  but  the  history  of  woman's  representation  in  art, 

in  mise  en  scenes  which  seem  obsessively/  agoraphobically 

closed  off  from  the  external  world,  where  the  woman  stands 

like  a piece  of  sculpture  herself  amidst  gilt  mirrors  and 

sculpted  busts  from  the  past  in  the  grainy,  soft-focus 

finish  which  is  Turbeville's  trademark.  One  always  wonders 

before  a Turbeville  photograph  what  has  motivated  the 

model's  dismay.  Her  stance  is  one  of  participating  and  yet 

not,  in  hysteria-like  poses  in  which  she  at  once  turns  to 

the  camera  and  turns  away,  modelling  the  fashion  which  seems 

2 

to  either  expose  her  uncomfortably  or  to  bear  her  down. . 

For  Turbeville,  the  camera  seems  always  to  intrude  into  a 
private  world  of  quiet  despair,  the  masquerade  is  only  ever 
half  made,  and  the  woman  behind  the  pose  suffers  in  spite  of 
and  because  of  its  failing — caught  between  the  aestheticized 
and  commoditized  art  object,  the  pose  of  the  mannequin,  and 
the  'real'  woman  for  whom  the  pose  requires  a kind  of 
hysterical  posturing. 

This  anxiety  over  woman's  position  as  aestheticized  and 
sexualized  object  is  stimulated  and  enunciated  not  only  in 
individual  layouts  like  these,  but  more  significantly,  in 
the  differentiations  amongst  the  whole  spectrum  of  positions 
enunciated  in  the  monthly  issue  of  editorial  layouts.  In 
this  discursive  site,  the  female  viewer  negotiates  not  only 
her  relation  to  power  through  the  fashion  commodity,  not 
only  her  position  as  masquerading  subject  and  aestheticized 
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object,  but  also  those  positions  as  they  are  split  and 
differentiated  from  amongst  themselves  and  others. 

This  is  a site  in  which  the  mother  meets  soft  porn,  in 
which  the  female  reader  is  asked  to  negotiate  not  only  her 
position  in  the  circuit  of  her  own  and  masculine  desire,  but 
also  the  positions  of  wife  and  mother.  Motherhood  marks 
that  passage  into  the  doubled  utopian  investment  by  which 
consumer  culture  perpetuates  itself — the  dream  of  upward 
mobility  and  of  the  eventual  construction  of  the  ideal 
social  self  (however  the  individual  subject  might  define  it) 
projected  onto  the  construction  of  the  child's  identity  and 
the  desire  for  the  child's  social  ascension.^  Newton's 
juxtaposing  of  the  mother  with  traces  of  soft-core  porn 
within  the  fashion  code  brings  this  overdetermined  point  of 
anxiety  before  the  fashion  reader.  Newton  has  presented  for 
his  female  audience  all  of  the  difficulty  and  anxiety  which 
the  position  of  mother  raises  for  the  metropolitan  middle- 
class  working  woman  in  her  early  thirties,  whether  married 
or  single. 

The  success  of  the  fashion  layouts  and  editorial  copy 
in  holding  the  journal's  segment  of  the  women's  market 
allows  Vogue  to  set  its  base  rates  for  general  advertising. 

A single  full-page  black-and-white  ad  costs  the  advertiser 
$20,440,  a black-and-one-color  ad  costs  $24,030,  and  a four- 
color  ad  costs  $29,430  (the  commission  for  the  agencies  is 
the  standard  15%) . Keeping  in  mind  that  the  average  Vogue 
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is  three-hundred  pages  long,  with  the  August  or  September, 
October  and  March  issues  typically  running  over  five-hundred 
pages,  and  with  the  journal  averaging  about  70%  of  those 
pages  in  advertisements,  one  quickly  realizes  the  very 
specific  role  which  the  layout  plays  in  this  discursive 
site.  On  a functional  level,  the  layouts  must  engage  the 
attention  of  the  market  segment  which  is  the  real  product 
within  this  system — a product  that  is  sold  to  the 
advertisers  who  generate  the  capital  for  the  journal 
industry. 

Anxiety  is  thus  a definite  commodity  in  this  exchange. 
Yet  anxiety  is  a commodity  that  must  be  monitored;  too  much 
and  the  entire  ideological  perspective  collapses,  one  falls 
into  the  catastrophe  of  representations  which  do  not  pass 
into  meaning,  and  one  either  declines  the  game  completely  or 
experiences  resistance.  Parodic  representations  therefore 
appear  regularly  interspersed  with  the  majority  of  the 
layouts  in  which  the  represented  and  representing  forms  are 
univocal,  where  fashion  as  such  is  a fashion,  where  what  is 
being  represented  is  nonetheless  not,  as  in  these  Newton 
layouts,  that  'something  else'  of  excess — that  implosion  of 
meaning  caught  between  and  the  explosion  of  meaning 
exceeding  fashion,  consumer  discourse,  and  the  'dominatrix' 
motif  in  pornography. 

In  this  field  of  representation  where  a monitored  level 
of  anxiety  becomes  a commodity,  no  one  has  mastered  the  form 
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as  well  as  Helmut  Newton.  His  parodic  stylization  of  the 
fashion  code  has  become  his  (and  Vogue's)  trademark,  which 
he  accomplishes  by  exaggerating  the  stylized  pose  of  the 
mannequin  and  by  incorporating  codes  from  the  pornographic 
genre  in  his  fashion  photography — through  the  scenarios, 
through  the  poses,  through  the  positioning  of  the  viewer, 
through  the  exchange  of  looks.  His  work  confronts  the 
audience  with  the  tension  of  defining  the  difference  between 
the  woman's  position  in  fashion  and  her  position  in 
pornography,  with  the  uncomfortableness  of  noting  the 
similarities,  with  the  anxiety  of  facing  a discourse  of 
desire,  a position  in  excess,  a representing  form  which 
always  exceeds  itself.  In  Newton's  and  Turbeville's 
representational  worlds,  'Woman'  is  always  somewhere  else, 
and  het  desire  is  always  somewhere  else. 

In  the  fashion  photography  of  Helmut  Newton  and  Deborah 
Turbeville,  the  female  readers  of  Vogue  confront  the 
difficulty  of  their  position  as  other  in  general  discourse. 
The  central  statement  enunciated  in  this  discursive  site  is 
that  'Woman'  is  elsewhere,  the  masquerade  is  forever,  and 
the  pose  is  a determinately  difficult  and,  in  Turbeville's 
representations,  a slightly  hysterical  one.  In  both  their 
layouts,  the  reader  must  also  recognize  the  attempt  of  the 
fashion  journal  to  recuperate  her  anxiety  into  the  world  of 
fashion,  into  the  exchange  of  value  which  produces 
commodities  as  fragments  of  self  in  consumer  culture.^ 
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Here,  in  women's  fashion  photography,  parody  nicely 
serves  three  functions:  to  catch  and  engage  the  reader's 

attention,  to  hold  a subgroup  of  readers  in  the  audience  who 
are  reading  fashion  ironically,  and  to  capitalize  on  the 
average  middle-class  reader's  ambiguous  relation  to  both  the 
commodity  sign  and  to  her  own  subjective  positions  within 
the  discursive  field. 

Though  the  occurrence  of  parodic  representations  in 
Vogue  has  increased  in  frequency  in  the  last  two  decades, 
the  parodic  tradition  existed  long  before  Helmut  Newton 
began  working  in  fashion  in  the  60s,  Turbeville  in  the  70s. 
Cecil  Beaton,  Andre  Durst,  Anton  Bruehl,  Ewrin  Blumenfeld, 
William  Klein  and  Guy  Bourdin  all  produced  images  for  Vogue 
which  engaged  the  reader  in  a game  of  tension  between  the 
real  and  the  fantasy  in  regards  to  both  fashion  and  her  own 
social  position.  Durst  and  Bruehl  set  the  fashion  mannequin 
against  the  background  of  the  unconscious  in  the  Surrealist 

tradition  in  the  30s,  Beaton  against  the  news-photo-like 

« 

backdrop  of  a war-torn  London  in  the  40s,  Blumenfeld  and 
Klein  against  the  instability  of  subjectivity  and  its 
splittings  in  the  50s,  and  Bourdin  against  an  atmosphere  of 
aggression  in  the  60s  and  70s  as  statements  and  trends 
enunciated  in  art  movements  like  surrealism  or  other 
discursive  forms  like  pornography  slipped  into  the 
commercial  forms  through  the  lenses  of  photographers  who 
often  worked  in  both  commercial  and  non-commercial  fields.^ 
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Helmut  Newton  and  Deborah  Turbeville  both  continue  in 
this  tradition  begun  when  the  journal  industry  merged  with 

I 

commercial  photography.  As  the  audience  of  Vogue  through 
the  40s,  50s  and  60s  shifted  down  the  social  scale  and 
broadened  out  in  the  baby  boom  generation  into  a solid 
middle-class  readership,  a regulated  dose  of  parodic 
experimentation  within  the  fashion  photography  genre 
received  amplification  from  within  the  system  itself — a 
system  which  turns  a profit  off  the  instability  not  only  of 
fashion,  but  also  off  the  instability  of  feminine 
subjectivity  and  the  subject's  ambivalent  relation  to  the 
commodity  sign. 

We  must  understand  that  images  such  as  these  do  not 
work  by  alienating  feminine  subjects  from  themselves. 

Indeed,  the  fashion  journal  came  into  existence  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  amidst  a general  rush  within  the  newly 
formed  journal  publishing  industry  to  either  secure  or  newly 
create  various  market  segments — and  the  industry  certainly 
gave  women  their  share  of  attention  and  solicitation. 

Ladies  Home  Journal . relying  on  advertising  and  targeting 
specifically  a female  audience,  claimed  the  greatest  success 
of  the  period,  holding  a circulation  of  750,000  by  1895 
(Leiss,  1986,  76) . By  the  20s,  the  illustrated  magazine 
relying  on  advertising  revenues,  not  the  quality  literary 
magazine  relying  on  subscriptions,  had  become  the  privileged 
format.  As  the  institution  of  the  advertising  agency 
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developed,  in  which  the  agencies  produced  their  own  product- 
-knowledge  about  markets  and  strategies  about  how  to  use 
them — the  shape  and  contour  of  the  journal  industry  would 
change  forever:  publications  would  function  not  as  products 

to  be  sold  to  readers  but  as  vehicles  that  could  organize 
target  groups  of  audiences  which  could  in  turn  be  sold  to 
advertisers.  Thus  the  media  became  the  producer,  audiences 
became  the  product  to  be  sold  to  the  ad  agencies  which 
marketed  their  services  to  the  businesses  and  manufacturers 
which,  in  their  turn,  sold  products  to  mass  markets. 

Because  of  the  role  which  the  women's  fashion  journal 
plays  in  this  discursive  complex  which  includes  the  mass 
media,  the  advertising  institution  and  the  fashion  industry 
in  advanced  consumer  society,  the  fashion  journal's  answer 
to  Freud's  question,  "Was  will  das  Weib?"  has  never  been 
easier  to  enunciate:  she  wants  everything.  And  the 

difficulties  and  anxieties  of  securing  that  everything, 
every  desire  and  every  potentiality,  bonds  her  permanently 
to  the  consumer  society  which  daily  creates  and  recreates 
for  her  infinite  ensembles  of  desires  and  satisfactions  like 
the  fashions  which  change  with  every  new  season. 

Indeed,  in  American  consumer  discourse,  the  notion  of 
'Woman'  has  become  as  splintered  as  the  markets  which  women 
comprise.  At  least  on  this  level  of  the  political  economy, 
women  got  the  same  treatment  as  men,  and  perhaps  a little 
more  of  it.  They  represented  a major  market  to  be  divided 
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and  redivided,  and  the  'dark  continent'  of  their  desire 
meant  new  terrain,  unmapped  territories  of  objects  for 
satisfaction  as  they  entered  consumer  markets  either  newly 
opened  to  them  or  newly  created  in  the  name  of  their  desire. 
The  journal  and  fashion  industries  would  thrive  on  the 
instability  of  the  very  idea  of  what  a woman  was:  the  "new" 

woman,  the  working  woman,  the  sports  woman,  the  family 
woman,  the  sexually  liberated  and  educated  woman  were  as 
much  created  as  exploited  by  them,  as  by  the  advertising 
apparatus.  And  advertising,  functioning  at  the  bridge-point 
amongst  the  media,  audiences  and  the  production  of  goods, 
increasingly  took  on  a new  and  useful  function  in  social 
discourse — it  would  serve  as  the  conduit  between  the  women 
who  formed  readership  markets  and  the  vast  array  of  consumer 
products  merchandisers  and  manufacturers  whose  services  and 
manufactured  objects  were  no  longer  tied  to  the  traditional 
notion  of  human  'needs'.  The  handing  down  and  the 
negotiation  of  values,  that  socialization  process  through 
which  men  and  women  are  taught  to  align  their  needs  and 
wants  with  the  ensembles  of  material  goods  and  cultural 
practices  which  their  culture  provides  and  approves,  that 
is,  the  enunciation  of  socially  acceptable  wants  and 
satisfactions,  would  increasingly  take  place  directly 
through  a discourse  on  consumer  goods.  And  that  discourse 
was  inextricably  bound  to  a notion  of  an  ideal  social  self 
which  could  be  endlessly  constructed  and  reconstructed 
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(Leiss,  45-66) . If  the  notion  of  (Woman)  is  shaking  at  its 
seams  in  20th  century  American  culture,  all  the  better  for 
product  manufacturers  to  whom  a new  desired  satisfaction 
means  a new  product,  all  the  better  for  the  media  industry 

for  which  a new  kind  of  woman  means  a new  segment  in  a vast 

\ 

array  of  splintered  markets,  and  all  the  better  for  the  real 
women  in  a consumer  culture  which  has  improved  the  status  of 
women  decade  by  decade  since  the  turn  of  the  century. 

I want  to  clarify  that  the  relation  I am  tracing  here 
between  subjectivity  and  the  commodity  sign  is  not  a 
phenomenon  unique  to  women's  high  fashion  photography.  The 
mechanism  at  work  in  the  fashion  layouts  of  Vogue  reflect 
the  functioning  of  consumer  discourse  in  general,  in  that 
the  crucial  concept  at  the  heart  of  this  discursive 
formation  of  which  fashion  photography  is  a small  part 
centers  in  the  historically  new  idea,  already  instituted  in 
end-of-the-century  market  society,  that  virtue  lay  in 
flexible  and  unstable  forms  of  satisfaction  and  wants  in 
which  the  individual  could  experiment  freely.  By  the  end  of 
the  19th  century,  American  production  began  to  turn  to  mass 
consumption  rather  than  to  industrial  markets,  and  a 
national  consumer  ethos  began  to  replace  traditional 
prescriptions  handed  down  by  religious  and  ethnic 
communities  about  the  relationship  of  individuals  to  goods, 
resulting  in  a shift  in  the  mainstream  understanding  of  the 
concept  of  Need  in  relation  to  the  concept  of  Self.  As  both 
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notions  became  increasingly  destabilized  from  their 
traditional  definitions  and  prescriptions  within  the 
national  consumer  culture,  the  construction  of  their  meaning 
became  increasingly  exposed  as  a continual  process  of 
unmitigated  exchange  value.  For  if  satisfactions  were 
unstable,  exchangeable,  infinitely  multipliable  yet 
disjunctive,  so  too  were  desires,  and  so  too,  if  desires 
were  unstable,  were  desiring  subjects.  The  only  need  that 
perhaps  couldn't  be  exchanged  was  the  need  to  participate  in 
an  endless  repetition  of  exchanges.  The  veil  of  'use  value' 
grounded  in  the  concept  of  Need  proved  no  longer 
efficacious,  for  the  political  economy  of  consumer  culture 
would  establish  new  frontiers  in  dispersing  the  illusion  of 
a complete  satisfaction  for  Want,  or  a final  fulfillment  to 
Desire.  Instead,  consumer  capitalism  increasingly  presented 
to  mass  audiences  an  endless  chain  of  differential 
exchanges,  a series  of  repetitions  of  small  needs  and  little 
wants,  endlessly  splintered,  multiplied  and  refigured,  like 
fashion  itself. 

Indeed,  the  consumer  system  works  by  capitalizing  on 
the  very  instability  of  subjectivity,  but  not  through 
alienating  subjects  from  'real'  needs  or  through 
artificially  destabilizing  our  otherwise  stable  images  of 
ourselves.  Quite  the  contrary,  such  a system  thrives  by 
reproducing  the  repetitious  structure  of  desire  in  a 
privileged  discourse  about  the  relation  of  self  to  commodity 
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objects/signs.  The  groups  of  commodity  objects,  which  is 
never  a closed  set,  comprises  an  endless  series  of 
substitutions  for  objects  of  desire  which  are  themselves 
substitutions  in  response  to  a general  and  unsatisf iable 
demand.  Jean  Baudrillard  comments  that,  "there  is  no 
contradiction  between  exchange  value  and  the  satisfaction  of 
desire — on  the  contrary.  To  be  sure,  such  a contradiction 
would  make  the  thought  of  revolution  much  simpler  to  grasp, 
but  it  is  only  possible  from  the  perspective  of  an 
■ axiological  idealism,  and  the  idealization  of  use  value  in 
particular  (Baudrillard,  1981,  210)  . 

We  cannot  forget  in  such  inquiries  the  extent  to  which 
discourse  speaks  subjectivity  and  vice  versa,  while 
simultaneously  acknowledging  that  discursive  production  and 
transformation  are  not  solely  under  the  aegis  of  desiring 
and  willing  subjects.  We  are  always  in  a site  of  over- 
deteirminations . And  we  must  remember  as  well  that  it  is  not 
only  in  fashion  or  the  journal  industry  that  we  must 
negotiate  our  relation  to  the  commodity/sign,  but  in 
discourse  in  general,  in  the  general  political  economy  of 
the  sign.  We  cannot  forget  that  consumption  functions  now, 
and  has  since  the  early  decades  of  this  century,  as  a form 
of  social  discourse,  a means  of  communication  and  of 
differentiating  consumer  communities  and  also  a means  of 
perpetually  constructing  and  reconstructing  that  first  and 
most  important  product  of  advanced  consumer  culture — the 
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ideal  social  self.  The  common  mistake  in  analyses  of  this 
kind  is  to  conclude  at  this  very  point,  at  the  beginning  as 
it  were,  that  if  consumer  culture  produces  the  self  as 
product,  then  the  system  is  an  alienating  and  exploitative 
one.  But  neither  objects  nor  subjects  are  sold  as  products 
by  alienating  consciousnesses  from  themselves,  as 
Baudrillard  reminds  us.  Systems,  in  fact,  do  not  perpetuate 
themselves  in  this  way.  We  must  understand  the  extent  to 
which  discourse  incorporates  the  very  structure  of  desire, 
the  very  forms  of  our  subjectivities,  along  with  an  amalgam 
of  technological,  economic,  and  enunciative  stipulations  and 
events . 

Failure  to  make  this  distinction  leads  a critic  like 
Judith  Williamson  to  conclude  that  woman  is  an. island  in  a 
"sea  of  exploitation,"  under  the  siege  of  colonization  from 
the  imperialist  invasion  of  patriarchal  capitalism 
(Williamson,  1986,  106) . Williamson  reaches  this  conclusion 
based  on  her  study  of  the  representation  of  Woman  as  Nature 
in  general  advertising,  and  the  way  that  image  of  Woman  is 
set  up  as  territory  ripe  for  colonization.  But  woman  as 
•the  natural*  is  only  one  feminine  subject  position  among 
many.  We  cannot  forget  the  extent  to  which  our  current 
understanding  of  Woman — including  our  understanding  of  her 
as  something  that  exceeds  'the  Natural* — has  been  produced 
and  reproduced  by  various  commercial  media.  Nor  can  we 
forget  the  cumulative  effect  on  women  of  the  whole  spectrum 
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of  representations,  that  we  need  to  identify  the  possible 
permutations  of  combinatories:  when  she  is  'the  natural', 

can  she  also  be  the  working  professional?  the  desiring 
subject?  the  power  dresser?  the  mother?  Williamson  also 
uses  the  notion  'capitalism'  as  if  it  hadn't  evolved 
historically,  as  if  one  need  not  distinguish  between  market 
industrial  and  consumer  cultures,  as  if  Western  capitalism 
were  a monolithic  relation  rather  than  a discursive  field 
riddled  with  gaps  and  permutations  and  contradictions. 

One  cannot,  furthermore,  dismiss  the  statements  of 
psychoanalysis  and  their  concern  with  sexuality  and  desire 
as  "the  'hot'  topics  of  the  moment"  and  dissolve  the 
psychoanalytic  notion  of  the  Other  into  the  oppressed  others 
of  an  imperialist  capitalism's  dark  past,  as  Williamson  does 
(1986,  103) — not  without  certain  sacrifices  anyway.  If 
subjectivity  is  structured  around  a series  of 
identifications  that  through  their  repetition  and  difference 
circumscribe  a central  void,  if  this  is  the  structure  of 
desire,  and  if  subjects  only  know  themselves  (that  they  are 
not  the  full  identity  they  have  dreamed  of  being)  through 
these  disjunctions  and  splittings  (not  images)  that  trace 
their  own  vanishing  point,  then  what  must  we  conclude  about 
a political  economy  in  which  the  sign  is  the  commodity,  and 
in  which  only  exchange  itself,  not  value  (not  even  use 
value)  has  significance? 
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We  cannot  forget  the  extent  to  which  a consumer 
discourse  on  buying  products  and  images  has  both  popularized 
and  monitored  the  notion  of  a constructed  subjectivity. 
National  consumer  society  has  understood  for  some  time  now 
that  selfhood  could  be  constructed — once  released  from  many 
of  its  religious,  ethnic  and  social  prescriptions.  In  fact, 
the  process  of  that  construction  would  last  a lifetime, 
would  be  an  endless  developing  and  shaping — the 
responsibility  of  which  fell  completely  into  the  hands  of 
the  individual.  In  American  consumer  culture, 
experimentations  with  new  constructs  of  satisfaction  have 
superseded  fixed  forms,  while  needs  have  become  fragmented 
into  ever-smaller  units  of  desire  in  a political  economy  of 
the  sign  in  which  a new  desire,  however  fragmented,  means  a 
new  product  on  the  consumer  market.  Baudrillard  has 
remarked  that,  in  consumer  culture,  "Objects,  and  the  needs 
that  they  imply,  exist  precisely  in  order  to  resolve  the 
anguish  of  not  knowing  what  one  wants"  (1981,  205).  And 
nowhere  have  the  fragments  of  desire,  the  potentialities  of 
the  ideal  social  self,  and  the  anxieties  which  would 
stimulate  their  perpetual  rejuvenation  been  so  consciously 
aestheticized  as  in  the  fashion  journal. 

We  can  see  in  the  increasing  occurrence  of  parodic 
representations  in  Vogue  a discursive  transformation,  a 
change  in  the  modalities  of  statements  that  can  be  and  are 
enunciated  for  women  in  this  discursive  site,  as  they  enter 
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fields  of  representation  that  are  structured  not  on 

identification,  not  on  images  of  totality,  but  on 

disjunctive  positionings . Barthes  observed  of  the  fashion 

system  in  the  mid-sixties: 

Fashion  immerses  the  Woman  about  whom  and  to  whom 
it  speaks  in  a state  of  innocence,  where 
everything  is  for  the  best  in  the  best  of  all 
possible  worlds.  . . . Fashion's  bon  ton , which 

forbids  it  to  offer  anything  aesthetically  or 
morally  displeasing,  no  doubt  unites  here  with 
maternal  language:  it  is  the  language  of  a mother 

who  'preserves*  her  daughter  from  all  contact  with 
evil;  but  this  systematic  euphoria  today  seems 
peculiar  to  Fashion  (it  formerly  belonged  to  all 
literature  for  young  girls) : it  is  not  found  in 

any  other  products  of  mass  culture.  . . (1983, 

261)  . 


The  difference  marked  between  this  description  in  The 
Fashion  System  and  the  current  parodic  layouts  in  Vogue 
trace  the  decline  of  a cultural  image  once  vital  and 
pervasive,  the  death  of  which  we  have  witnessed  since 
Barthes*  writing--its  vestige  fading  even  now  from  its  last 
stronghold  in  the  fashion  journal.  It  seems  the  protective 
innocence  of  a 'maternal  language*  is  no  longer  in  vogue. 

No  longer  a protective  mother's  language,  no  longer  a 
showplace  for  identif icatory  icons,  the  current  parodic 
forms  of  representation  in  the  fashion  journal  reveal  a 
system  moving  beyond  a demand  for  fictions  of  plenitude  and 
mastery  to  a system  increasingly  structured  around  the 
scopic  and  invocatory  drives  of  desire  which  foreground  the 
disjunct  relation  between  subject  and  object.  And  the 
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readership's  ambivalence  toward  such  representations,  toward 
such  a transformation,  toward  participation  in  it,  mark  yet 
another  determinant  in  the  emergence  of  parodic  forms. 

Here  in  women's  fashion  photography,  we  find  a 
discourse  whose  structure  matches  perfectly  the  structure  of 
desire.  Here,  the  female  reader  participates  in  a form  of 
social  communication  that  matches  perfectly  her  own 
splittings  as  a subject  in  a circuit  of  desire  that 
structures  and  is  structured  by  a series  of  disjunctive 
subjective  positions.  And  the  anxiety  of  moving  in  and  out 
of  those  disjunctive  positions  only  bonds  her  more 
permanently  to  a discursive  field  which  reminds  her  that  she 
is  not  one,  but  many,  and  not  all.  Luce  Iragaray 
characterizes  this  experience  of  feminine  mulitiplicitous 
subjectivity  in  this  statement;  "I  am  not  '!,'  I Ml  not,  I 
am  not  one  (1985,  120).  It  is  not  identification  with  a 
totalizing  image  which  sells  fashion  and  fashion  magazines, 
it  is  not  the  dream  of  fulfillment,  but  the  reader's 
perpetual  confrontation  with  her  own  retreating  and 
regrouping  desire,  with  her  own  splitting  as  a subject. 

In  Newton's  photowork,  the  female  reader  of  Vogue  is 
positioned  as  voyeur — not  as  spectacle  before  a male  gaze, 
f but  as  spectateur  before  her  own.  Jacgueline  Rose  reminds 
us  that  the  voyeur's  position  is  based  on  fracture,  that  it 
doesn't  completely  empower,  as  it  has  often  been 
represented. 
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The  voyeur  is  not,  therefore,  in  a position  of 
pure  manipulation  of  an  object,  albeit  distant, 
but  is  always  threatened  by  the  potential 
exteriorisation  of  his  own  function.  That 
function  is  challenged  three  times  over:  first, 

by  the  fact  that  the  subject  cannot  see  what  it 
wants  to  see.  . . ; secondly,  by  the  fact  that  it 

is  not  the  only  one  looking;  thirdly,  that  the 
reciprocity  implied  in  this  is  immediately 
challenged,  since  the  subject  can  never  see  its 
look  from  the  point  at  which  the  other  is  looking 
at  it  (Rose,  1986,  194) . 


In  the  position  of  spectateur . the  female  reader  faces  not 
the  fiction  of  mastery  through  identification  before  a 
totalizing  image,  but  once  again  the  realization  of  the 
essential  disjunction  between  subject  and  object,  whether  an 
identif icatory  object  or  an  object  of  desire.  Newton 
invites  the  reader  to  engage  this  impossible  network  of 
gazes,  to  take  up  yet  another  position  spoken  for  her  by 
fashion,  to  set  next  to  the  others,  in  representations  which 
are  not  all,  in  which  she  is  not  all,  and  in  which  she 
trembles  between  titillation  and  anxiety,  between  the 
spectacle  of  femininity  and  the  feminine  subject  who  looks, 
between  fantasy  and  commodity.  For  the  female  reader,  the 
experience  of  the  discourse  is  the  experience  of 
ambivalence — ambivalence  toward  power,  toward  motherhood, 
toward  marriage,  toward  homoeroticism,  toward  fashion, 
toward  the  pose,  and  toward  representation  itself. 

Yes,  we  find  ourselves  in  odd  places,  in  odd  forms — 
forms  of  instability,  of  transmutation.  Parody  functions 
comfortably  here  in  one  discourse  of  many  in  which  the 
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political  economy  of  the  sign  depends  upon  the  instability 
of  value,  on  the  constant  flux  of  exchange.  In  this  site, 
the  woman  who  participates  both  takes  on  the  pose  and 
doesn't,  as  in  Turbeville's  photography,  both  holds  the 
position  and  defies  it,  in  a kind  of  contortion,  a torsion, 
of  identity. 

One  code  recedes,  another  one  rises  up  out  of  its 
spectre,  one  code  wanes,  and  its  material  trace  becomes  the 
raw  matter  for  change.  She,  'Woman',  is  not  exempt  from  the 
rule  of  an  incontrovertible  transmutation  of  forms  in  a 
consumer  discourse  traversed  by  the  transverse  structure  of 
desire.  She  is  everything,  she  is  too  much,  and  yet  not 
enough  to  end  the  circuit  of  her  transmutations — angel  in 
garterbelt,  object  of  commodity  art,  voyeur  who  is  mother, 
or  who  looks  at  the  mother.  How  does  one  process 
ambivalence?  Does  one  take  a stance,  a pose,  hold  a 
position,  like  those  framed  by  the  parodic  fashion  lens, 
within  the  prisonhouse  of  our  discursive  fields  of 
representation? 

What  poses  are  these?  What  name  adequately  conveys 
their  essence?  Is  the  woman  refracted  in  these  images 
hysterical  or  ecstatic?  Fearful,  carefree,  or  bored?  Is 
she  distracted,  upset,  or  just  in  touch  with  her 
environment?  And  what  determinations  motivate  her  languor? 

There  is  something  in  these  parodic  fashion  photographs 
that  exceeds  itself,  a movement  of  discourse  against  its  own 
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parameters  in  which  we  can  trace  the  transmogrification  of 
value,  and  of  positions,  space  yet  for  the  catastrophe  of 
meaning  which  occurs  when  a form  stops  representing  itself, 
when  it  doubles  back  upon  itself,  exceeding  its  function, 
when  it  extends  beyond  judgment,  no  longer  entering  the 
stage  of  representation.*^ 


Notes 


1.  Median  age  33.3,  median  household  income  $39,161,  49%  single, 
48%  attended/graduated  college,  61%  employed,  86%  live  in 
metropolitan  areas. 

2.  Lacanian  psychoanalysis  enunciates  hysteria  as  the  refusal  to 
be  the  object  of  another's  desire;  see  The  Works  of  Jacaue  Lacan; 
An  Introduction,  by  Bice  Benvenuto  and  Roger  Kennedy  (New  York:  St. 
Martin's  Press,  1986)  181. 

3.  See  Mary  Kelly's  multi-media  representation  of  the  process  of 
the  child's  and  mother's  simultaneous  entry  into  the  social  order 
in  Post-Partum  Document  (Boston:  Routledge  and  Kegan  Paul,  1983). 
Kelly  states  on  the  opening  page,  "I  am  trying  to  show  the 
reciprocity  of  the  process  of  socialization  in  the  first  few  years 
of  life.  It  is  not  only  the  infant  whose  future  personality  is 
formed  at  this  crucial  moment,  but  also  the  mother  whose  ' feminine 
psychology'  is  sealed  by  the  sexual  division  of  labour  in 
childcare." 

4.  How  can  women  not  participate  in  fashion?  Kaja  Silverman 
discusses  this  problem  in  "Fragments  of  a Fashionable  Discourse" 
in  Studies  in  Entertainment,  edited  by  Tania  Modleski  (Bloomington: 
Indiana  University  Press,  1986),  in  which  she  suggests  "retro"  or 
vintage  clothing  as  a viable  feminist  strategy. 
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5.  Polly  Devlin  gives  an  account  of  the  influence  of  art 

photography  and  various  art  movements  on  fashion  photography's 
development  and  transformations  in  "Photography  and  Fashion,"  Vogue 
Book  of  Fashion  Photography  (New  York:  Conde  Nast  Publication, 

1979)  . 

6.  See  Jean  Baudrillard  on  the  fatal  and  the  catastrophe  in  "Forget 

Baudrillard:  An  Interview  with  Sylvere  Lotringer"  in  Forget 

Foucault  (New  York:  Semiotext(e) , 1987),  92-4. 


CHAPTER  THREE 


BEARING  THE  SIGN  IN  STRUGGLE;  THE  CINEMA  OF 
PARODY  IN  BODY  DOUBLE  AND  BLUE  VELVET 

We  find  ourselves  in  difficult  places.  Our 

representations  speak  to  us,  from  various  sites  of  discord, 

the  signs  of  struggle.  In  this  chapter  we  will  look  at  two 

of  the  most  controversial  films  to  emerge  from  the  Hollywood 

cinema  in  the  1980s — Brian  De  Palma's  Body  Double  (1984)  and 

David  Lynch's  Blue  Velvet  (1986) — and  the  discursive 

movements  they  epitomize,  keeping  in  mind  Michel  Foucault's 

statement,  recounted  in  Chapter  One,  that  "a  change  in  the 

order  of  discourse  does  not  presuppose  'new  ideas',  a little 

invention  and  creativity,  a different  mentality,  but 

transformations  in  a practice,  perhaps  also  in  neighbouring 

practices,  and  in  their  common  articulation"  (1972,  209). 

We  can  trace  such  a change  in  the  discourse  of  sexuality, 

which  is  the  discourse  of  the  desiring  subject  (Foucault, 

The  Use  of  Pleasure.  6) , as  it  emerges  in  various  visual  and 

written  forms  of  representation.  Its  movement  evidences 

itself  in  the  transcontextualization  of  various  codes  of 

sexual  representation,  including  the  pornographic,  within 

mainstream  discourses  addressed  to  either  a female  audience, 

« 

as  in  women's  fashion  photography,  or  to  a mixed  audience. 
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as  in  the  Hollywood  cinema.  Though  the  American  cinema 
developed  independently  of  the  advertising  apparatus,  unlike 
the  journal  industry  and  television,  it  too  developed  within 
the  political  economy  of  a consumer  capitalism  which  would 
proliferate  its  images  and  corresponding  states  of 
consciousness  as  produced  and  reproduced  commodities.  And 
if  ambivalence  resulting  from  ideological  instability, 
particulary  instability  concerning  sexual  identity  and 
sexual  representation,  intensified  during  the  course  of  the 
century,  that  ambivalence  would  come  to  find  its  place  in 
the  process  of  cinematic  enunciation. 

I begin  this  section  of  the  inquiry  with  Foucault's 
statement  that  discourse  is  not  a totality  but  a 
distribution  of  gaps,  voids,  absences,  limits,  and 
divisions.  From  this  perspective.  Body  Double  and  Blue 
Velvet  present  themselves  as  particularly  controversial 
examples  of  the  fact  of  discourse,  of  the  fact  of  current 
cinematic  representation.  As  with  Newton  and  Turbeville  in 
the  previous  chapter,  I am  not  interested  in  De  Palma  and 
Lynch  as  originary  voices.  Rather,  I am  interested  in  their 
productions  of  discourse,  in  them  as  two  of  a limited  number 
of  directors  enunciating  sexual  representation  within  the 
Hollywood  cinematic  apparatus  and  meeting  the  conditions  of 
that  system. 

Parody  plays  a very  specific  role  in  these  two  films  in 
testing  and  expanding  the  parameters  of  what  can  be 
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enunciated  about  sexual  representation  within  a mainstream 
film.  They  are  not  unique  for  their  parodic  form.  In  fact, 
marginally  successful  parodic  films  have  come  to  comprise 
one  of  the  dominant  types  of  filmic  representation  in  the 
American  cinema,  the  other  being  the  financially  successful 
blockbuster.  Robert  Ray,  in  A Certain  Tendency  of  the 
Hollywood  Cinema.  1930-1980.  notes  that  no  other  period  in 
Hollywood  history  has  produced  so  many  parodic  films  as  the 
last  two  decades.  These  films  have  steadily  entered  popular 
discourse,  adding  their  voices  to  a growing  tension  in  the 

A 

visual  cultural  field  and  playing  counterpoint  to  the 
blockbusters'  usual  strategy  of  simplifying  difficult 
ideological  issues  into  reassuring,  escapist  entertainment 
(Ray,  257-60) . 

The  point  is  that  the  historical^  and  technological^ 
determinations  on  the  Hollywood  cinema  (many  of  them  the 
same  determinations  that  influenced  the  fashion  journal) 
that  have  amplified  the  recurrence  of  polyphonic,  parodic 
forms  have  produced  a discursive  site  which  can  (and,  on  a 
certain  level  of  performativity , must)  enunciate  ideological 
difficulty,  where  marginally  successful  parodic  films  appear 
as  a means  to  bear  the  sign  in  struggle.  Thus,  while  Body 
Double  and  Blue  Velvet  both  evidence  the  dissemination  of 
pornography  as  a mode  of  representation  and  production  into 
more  and  more  mainstream  experience,  they  also  thematize 
voyeurism,  thereby  speaking  (and  in  speaking  parodically. 
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commenting  upon)  the  difficulties  of  our  visual 
representations  in  the  present  historical  moment.  In 
addition,  the  controversial  reception  of  the  films  points 
particularly  to  the  anxiety  which  the  dispersion  into 
mainstream  representation  of  the  pornographic  genre,  as  well 
as  the  general  instability  of  the  discourse  of  the  desiring 
subject,  stimulates  for  the  feminine  viewer.  In  a 
discursive  site  where  once  the  women's  "weepies,"  the 
maternal  melodrama  of  the  40s,  was  a privileged  genre  for 
the  women's  market,  where  once  she  found  a code  that 
harkened  back  to  the  mother's  body,  a protective 
pseudo-maternal  language,  now  she  increasingly  finds  codes 
openly  structured  around  the  scopic  and  evocatory  drives  of 
a fragmented  desire  which,  in  the  moment  of  consumption,  is 
neither  consummated  nor  resolved.  She  must  deal  openly,  in 
everyday  life,  with  her  increasing  exposure  to 
representations  which  overtly  call  forth  and  engage  her  in  a 
pornographic  discourse  once  the  domain  solely  of  a masculine 
spectator. 

The  controversy  that  accompanied  the  arrival  of  De 
Palma's  Body  Double  and  Lynch's  Blue  Velvet,  and  the 
controversy  over  sexual  representation  which  they  entered 
into  when  they  appeared,  suggests  the  role  they  played  in 
both  performing  and  commenting  upon  social  conflict.  Both 
films  rely  on  highly  structured  narratives,  parodic 
transcontextualization  of  genres  and  codes,  and  an  overt 
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self-consciousness  that  openly  rends  the  veil  of  realism. 
Both  films  arrived  on  the  discursive  scene  at  a time  when 
the  issue  of  sexual  representation,  centering  on  the  debates 
over  pornography,  was  reaching  a mainstream  crisis  point  in 
American  culture. 

De  Palma's  parody  of  a horror  film  and  a Hitchcockian 
sex-and-murder  suspense  thriller,  set  partially  in  the 
video-porn  industry  and  featuring  a porn  star  as  the  female 
protagonist,  was  just  being  completed  when  Variety  published 
a front-page  story  in, May  1984  on  the  Indianapolis  antiporn 
law  which  defined  pornography  as  discrimination  against 
women  and  gave  the  task  of  regulation  to  the  Egual 
Opportunity  Advisory  Board  of  the  city.  Before  Body 
Double's  release,  it  struggled,  like  Crimes  of  Passion,  with 
the  ratings  board  to  avoid  an  "X"  rating,  and  after  its 
release,  it  made  the  cover  of  Film  Comment  under  the  heading 
"Porn  to  Kill." 

Two  years  later,  Lynch's  Blue  Velvet,  which  juxtaposes 
sado-masochism  and  sexual  violence  with  a melodramatic 
romance  within  a film-noir  detective  narrative,  appeared  at 
local  theatres — the  same  year  the  second  Attorney  General ' s 
Commission  on  Pornography  released  its  "findings"  that 
asserted  a "causal  relationship"  between  violence  toward 
women  and  sexually  violent  or  degrading  pornography.  As  I 
stated  at  the  outset  of  this  study,  I am  not  concerned  with 
the  "truth"  of  the  commissions ' s assertion,^  or  those  of 
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other  groups  like  the  Women  Against  Pornography  or  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  though  the  variations  in  the 
story  they  tell  about  representation  and  the  social  are  most 
instructive.  Rather,  I am  concerned  with  how  this  question 
of  the  truth  of  representation,  old  as  it  is,  came  to  be 
articulated  in  these  ways,  by  those  speaking  subjects  and 
social  institutions  which  have  voiced  it.  And  alongside 
these  'scientific'  and  legal  and  critical  voices,  we  have 
the  practices  of  semiosis  in  various  media,  such  as  the 
hardcore  video  industry  and  mainstream  narrative  cinema, 
such  as  these  two  films. 

Obviously,  it  would  be  naive  to  underestimate  the 
pressure  which  the  hardcore  video  industry  has  placed  on  the 
cinematic  discourse  to  produce  more  and  more  sexually 
explicit,  "pornographic"  films. ^ According  to  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  home  video  hardcore  sex  accounted  for  $80 
million  in  retail  sales  in  1983.^  Within  the  domain  of 
mass-mediated  consumer  discourse,  in  which,  in  Jean 
Baudrillard ' s terms,  the  sign  is  the  commodity,  mass  forms 
of  discourse  compete  amongst  themselves  for  segments  of  mass 
markets.  Film  partly  carves  its  niche  between  what  cannot 
be  spoken  in  television  and  what  is  spoken  in  home  video. 

It  would  be  equally  naive,  however,  to  fail  to 
distinguish  the  differences  between  pornographic 
representation  and  the  representations  of  these  two  parodic 
films.  For  the  average  middle-class  filmic  audience,  having 
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been  consistently  exposed  to  parodic  forms  in  the  last  few 
decades,  certainly  registered  both  the  similarities  and  the 
differences,  as  well  as  the  anxiety  produced  by  the  parodic 
replay  in  constructing  the  simultaneous  (re) cognition  of 
both  the  familiar  and  the  familiar-as-something-other . 

Speed  and  the  Cinematic  Sianifier 

Body  Double  and  Blue  Velvet  exemplify  the  American 
cinema's  tendency,  like  that  of  the  fashion  system,  to  feed 
off  its  own  refuse,  calling  forth  and  compiling  codes  and 
genres  from  an  increasingly  compacted  past  into  an 
accelerated  present  where  the  moment  between  past  and  future 

V 

cannot  always  be  marked  in  Variety ' s monthly  charting  of  the 
top  50  releases.  Speed,  as  Jean-Francois  Lyotard  has  noted 
in  The  Postmodern  Condition,  is  a power  component  of  a 
system  guided  by  the  principle  of  ever  increased 
performativity  (Lyotard,  1986,  61) . Speed  produces  two 
discursive  trajectories  the  tensions  between  which  motivate 
movements  of  the  sign  that  are  increasingly,  for  men  as  well 
as  for  women,  movements  of  struggle.  One  trajectory 
satisfies  the  need  for  a reduction  of  complexity  that  allows 
for  the  easy  reproduction  and  processing  of  an  exponentially 
expanding  quantity  of  produced  information.  The  other  is 
the  need  for  what  Lyotard  calls  "imagination,"  the  capacity 
to  articulate  what  used  to  be  separate,  a move  in  the  games 
of  language  which  allows  for  new  arrangements  of  existing 
bodies  of  data  (1986,  52).  One  is  the  need  for  stability. 
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the  other  for  the  instability  which  transcends  stasis.  One 
reaches  its  formal  epitome  in  the  digitalization  of  meaning, 
even  of  politics  (evidenced  in  the  on-off/yes-no  reductions 
of  the  public  opinion  pollsters) . The  other  is  figured  in 
the  notion  of  noise,  and  reaches  one  of  its  formal  extremes 
in  the  language  game  called  parody. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  production  and  consumption  of 
knowledge  in  the  postmodern  era,  Lyotard  reminds  us  that  the 
representational  systems  of  our  epoch  present  us  with  a 
challenge . 


The  challenge  lay  essentially  in  that  photographic 
and  cinematographic  processes  can  accomplish 
better,  faster,  and  with  a circulation  a hundred 
thousand  times  larger  than  narrative  or  pictorial 
realism,  the  task  which  academicism  had  assigned 
to  realism:  to  preserve  various  consciousnesses 

from  doubt.  Industrial  photography  and  cinema 
will  be  superior  to  painting  and  the  novel 
whenever  the  objective  is  to  stabilize  the 
referent,  to  arrange  it  according  to  a point  of 
view  which  endows  it  with  a recognizable  meaning, 
to  reproduce  the  syntax  and  vocabulary  which 
enable  the  addressee  to  decipher  images  and 
sequences  quickly,  and  so  to  arrive  easily  at  the 
consciousness  of  his  own  identity  as  well  as  the 
approval  which  he  thereby  receives  from 
others — since  such  structures  of  images  and 
sequences  constitute  a communication  code  among 
all  of  them.  This  is  the  way  the  effects  of 
reality,  or  if  one  prefers,  the  fantasies  of 
realism,  multiply  (The  Postmodern  Condition.  74) . 

This  capacity  of  the  "industrial"  discourses  of  photography 

and  cinema  to  simplify  consciousnesses  by  disseminating  to  a 

broadcast  audience  the  fantasies  of  realism  (familiar  to  the 

reader  of  Walter  Benjamin's  works)  does  not,  therefore, 

translate  simply  into  the  statement  that  mass  discourses  are 
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inherently  manipulative  and  ideologically  replete.  In  the 
instance  of  Vogue's  fashion  photography  for  women,  this  is 
clearly  not  the  case.  Here,  "commercial"  photography  lends 
itself  equally  well  to  a destabilization  of 

references/meanings  and  of  the  consciousnesses  supported  by 
them.  Even  the  reader's  relation  to  high  fashion's 
proferred  class  status,  and  the  commodity  signs  of  that 
status,  is  not  stable  but  structured  by  ambivalence.  In 
place  of  a stabilizing  reference  which  anchors  the  reader  in 
a certain  position  with  regard  to  the  figure  of  Woman, 
Vogue's  fashion  photography  regularly  offers  to  its  viewers 
a clash  of  codes,  a plurality  of  addresses  which  exist  in 
contradiction  and  conflict,  a multiplicitious  positioning,  a 
position  in  torsion  rather  than  a privileged  pose  proffered 
as  an  ultimate  resolution  to  the  general  difficulties 
circulating  about  Woman  within  this  discursive  field. 

Certainly,  the  tendency  toward  reduction, 
simplification,  and  homogeneity,  which  allows  for  a certain 
level  of  speed  in  the  production  of  discourse,  poses  a 
threat,  not  only  to  mass  forms  of  discourse,  but  also  to 
academic  and  theoretical  discourses  facing  the  possibility 
of  their  own  "isms."  The  tendency  toward  digitalization  and 
homogeneity,  expressed  through  the  reduction  of 
potentialities  and  the  repetition  of  established  forms, 
occurs  simultaneously  with  the  tendency  toward  heterogeneity 
in  parodic  forms  well  suited  to  bear  the  struggles  of  the 
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sign  in  periods  of  ideological  tension  and  ambivalence.  The 
visibility  of  both  tendencies,  in  fact,  testifies  to  a 
healthy  tension  in  the  field  of  heterogeneous  language 
games.  The  parodic  recontextualization  of  genres  and  codes 
and  their  corresponding  states  of  consciousness  acts  as  a 
counterforce  to  the  speedy  reproduction  of  reassuring 
formulaic  repetition.  Parody  can  enunciate  the  new  out  of 
the  familiar  by  raising  the  level  of  noise  within  a system 
of  representation  so  that  previously  established  patterns  of 
signification  are  obscured  or  distorted.  The  process  is  not 
linear,  and  it  crosses  discursive  boundaries. 

Duchamp's  ready-made,  which  parodistically  signifies 

the  dispossession  of  the  privilege  of  painting  in  the  fine 

arts,  occurs  as  one  event  in  a series  of  dispossessions  of 

discursive  limits.  Lyotard  comments  on  the  process: 

that  has  been  received,  if  only  yesterday  ( modo . 
mgdo,  Petronius  used  to  say) , must  be  suspected. 
What  space  does  Cezanne  challenge?  The 
Impressionists'.  What  objects  do  Picasso  and 
Brague  attack?  Cezanne's.  What  presupposition 
does  Duchamp  break  with  in  1912?  That  which  says 
one  must  make  a painting,  be  it  cubist.  And  Buren 
guestions  that  other  presupposition  which  he 
believes  had  survived  untouched  by  the  work  of 
Duchamp:  the  place  of  presentation  of  the  work 
(Lyotard,  1986,  79). 

To  think,  however,  that  this  constant  process  of 
dispossession  is  unique  to  the  traditional  avant  gardes  is 
to  miss  the  point. 

The  lesson  so  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  history  of 
modern  art  lies  not  in  the  details  of  its  struggle  with  its 
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own  discursive  paramenters,  but  in  the  nature  of  the 
discursive  struggle  itself.  Lyotard  points  out  that,  if 
modernism  is  that  art  which  devotes  itself  to  "present  the 
fact  that  the  unpresentable  exists"  (1986,  78-9),  resulting 
in  a crisis  of  legitimation,  then  the  postmodern  is  that 
which  "in  the  modern,  puts  forward  the  unpresentable  in 
presentation  itself"  (1986,  81).  The  postmodern  text, 
therefore,  is  that  text  which  functions  as  an  event  that 
serves  to  search  out  and  invent  possibilities  for  new  rules 
of  the  game — whatever  game  in  whatever  discursive  field 
under  consideration.  Discourse,  wherever  it  lives,  in 
whatever  language  game  it  is  played  out,  is  characterized  by 
the  intermittent  enunciation  of  new  rules,  by  invention. 

And  the  need  for  invention,  that  alone  which  can  exceed 
stasis,  is  constant. 

This  discursive  need  is  not  new,  and  certainly  is  not 

unique  to  the  traditional  avant  gardes.  It  has  always  been 

the  case  that  stability  and  change  have  found  themselves  in 

tension.  What  is  new,  perhaps,  is  the  recent  increase  in 

the  velocity  of  that  cycle  of  change. 

In  an  amazing  acceleration,  the  generations 
precipitate  themselves.  A work  can  become  modern 
only  if  it  is  first  postmodern.  Postmodernism 
thus  understood  is  not  modernism  at  its  end  but  in 
the  nascent  state,  and  this  state  is  constant 
(Lyotard,  1986,  79) . 

The  post  modern,  Lyotard  points  out,  can  only  be  understood 
in  light  of  the  parodox  of  the  future  (post)  anterior  (modo) 
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(1986,  81). 

The  photoworks  of  Helmut  Newton  and  Deborah  Turbeville, 
functioning  in  their  own  discursive  site  under  its 
particular  limitations,  are  evidence  of  a similar  discursive 
movement  in  women's  fashion  photography,  built  on  all  the 
preceding  moments  of  fashion  photography's  history.  However 
commercialized  their  photoworks  are,  they  enunciated  changes 
in  the  rules  of  the  fashion  game  which  allowed  women's 
fashion  photography  to  speak  the  same  statement  of  modernism 
in  the  fine  arts:  that  reality  has  failed.  The  viewer  of 
the  fashion  journal  who  experiences  them  can  not  avoid 
noticing  the  rules  of  the  game  which  she  is  playing,  and 
both  the  function  and  failure  of  those  rules  to  deceive,  to 
seduce,  and  to  reassure.  And  in  the  process  of  that 
failure,  the  rules  have  changed.  In  light  of  the 
development  of  commercial  photography  within  the  nexus  of 
social  communication  enunciated  through  the  fashion  journal, 
we  cannot  but  wonder:  What  has  photography  become?  What 

can  it  be?  Where  can  it  exist?  What  are  the  current  limits 
and  potentialities  of  that  existence?  The  relations  of  it? 
What  statements . can  be  enunicated  by  it,  not  in  terms  of 
eternals,  but  now?  In  relation  to  the  cinema,  the  struggle 
over  dispossession  of  limits  would  center  around  the 
possible  functions  of  the  movement- image,  to  use  Gilles 
Deleuze ' s terms  in  Cinema  1.  the  first  struggle  carried  out 
over  the  privileging  of  the  action-image  and  its  anchoring 
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of  the  moving  image  within  the  familiar  sensory-motor  model 
of  perception  which  frames  the  image  as  percept  of  the  real. 

That  the  cinema  and  photography,  as  "industrial"  arts, 
were  created  from  and  greatly  influenced  by  technological 
and  commercial  determinations  does  not  at  all  mean  that 
their  potential  and  need  for  innovations  are  less 
significant  than  those  of  the  fine  arts  (which  are  also 
thoroughly  commoditized) . In  photography,  the  development 
of  the  journal  industry  and  its  reliance  on  advertising 
revenues,  along  with  advances  in  halftone  color  reproduction 
techniques,  radically  changed  the  site  of  the  presentation 
of  the  photographic  work.  Most  certainly,  the  recent 
development  of  stock  image  agencies,  such  as  Constock  or  The 
Image  Bank,  which  furnish  to  any  client  images  for  sale  or 
rent,  signals  the  advent  of  yet  another  revolution  in  the 
history  of  photography.  In  such  a system  of  reproduction 
and  exchange,  the  image  and  its  context — the  situational ity 
of  its  presentation  and  signification — are  set  up  to  play  in 
unpredictable  relations,  in  exchanges  that  can  be  constantly 
reconstituted  and  renewed. 

Likewise,  the  development  first  of  television,  and  then 
of  movie  channels  in  the  pay  cable  network,  and  even  more 
portentous,  the  development  of  home  video,  have  radically 
changed  the  site  of  presentation  of  the  cinematic  work. 
Indeed,  it  has  changed  the  industry's  economics  and  its  very 
relation  to  the  enunciation  of  the  "new."  In  fact,  the 
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accelerated  advancements  in  video  technologies  suggest  a 
monumental  "event"  occurring  in  video  against  which  the 
cinema  cannot  possibly  compete — the  movement  not  to  mass 
production,  but  to  personal  production  ^ masse,  following 
the  release  to  the  mainstream  market  of  first  home  video 
recorders,  then  camcorders,  and  most  recently,  home  editors. 
Bill  Nichols,  in  his  introduction  to  Movies  and  Methods, 
Volume  II.  has  pointed  out  that  the  institutionalization  of 
film  studies  as  a separate  discipline  within  the  academic 
apparatus  has  arisen  ironically  when  its  own  primarily 
poststructuralist  (structural,  semiotic,  Marxist,  feminist, 
and  psychoanalytic)  methodology  suggests  that  film  studies 
is  only  a subset  of  the  larger  field  of  interdisciplinary 
cultural  studies.  Furthermore,  the  academic 
institutionalization  of  film  is  occurring  "precisely  at  the 
time  when  the  phenomenon  of  'the  movies'  is  becoming 
anachronistic,  marginal  to  a visual  culture  increasingly 
centered  on  television,  video,  and  new  forms  of  electronic 
communication  and  exchange"  (Nichols,  1985,,  2). 

The  point  is  that  we  simply  cannot  judge  the 
potentialities,  limitations,  and  innovations  of  one 
discourse  or  medium  by  the  standards  of  others,  especially 
as  those  standards  come  to  be  set  in  retrospect  by  the 
academic  apparatus  as  it  necessarily  redefines  the  object  of 
study  as  a 'legitimate'  academic  object.  Certainly, 
however,  the  testing  of  limits  and  potentialities  is  a 
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constant  force  in  the  movement  of  change.  We  would  do 
better,  then,  to  note  the  kinds  of  games  that  are  being 
played,  that  can  be  played,  that  might  be  played,  in  various 
discursive  sites.  Semiosis  is  a process  of  negotiation  and 
struggle  as  much  as  reproduction  of  signification.  In  an 
epoch  of  acceleration  and  ideological  instability,  we  must 
not  ignore  popular  forms  of  discourse,  the  struggles  they 
are  engaging,  and  the  particular  forms  of  those  struggles. 

Discursive  Agonistics  (Signs  in  Struggle) 

We  must  approach  these  controversial  films,  then,  and 
other  representations  like  them,  within  the  context  of  a 
general  discursive  agonistics.  "What  is  needed,”  Lyotard 
states  in  his  notion  of  language  games  developed  from 
Wittgenstein,  "if  we  are  to  understand  social  relations  in 
this  manner,  on  whatever  scale  we  choose,  is  not  only  a 
theory  of  communication,  but  a theory  of  games  which  accepts 
agonistics  as  a founding  principle.  In  this  context,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  essential  element  of  newness  is  not 
simply  'innovation'"  (Lyotard,  1986,  16). 

Lyotard's  point  plays  counterpoint  to  Gilles  Deleuze's 
conclusion  at  the  end  of  Cinema-1 . where,  in  the  final 
count,  Deleuze  sees  the  parodic  tendency  of  the  American 
cinema  as  the  mark  of  its  political  limits — the  ultimate 
reign  of  the  "dark  organisation  of  cliches"  that  the  cinema 
fabricates  and  propagates  "as  much  as  magazines  or 
television,"  rather  than  the  giving  birth  to  the  "new  image" 
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(1986,  210).  In  spite  of  Deleuze's  pessimistic  conclusion, 
he  does  admit  that. 

Perhaps  the  special  conditions  under  which  it 
produces  and  reproduces  cliches  allow  certain 
directors  to  attain  a critical  reflection  which 
they  would  not  have  at  their  disposal  elsewhere. 

It  is  the  organisation  of  the  cinema  which  means 
that,  however  great  the  controls  which  bear  upon 
him,  the  creator  has  at  his  disposal  at  least  a 
certain  time  to  'commit'  the  irreversible.  He  has 
the  chance  to  extract  an  Image  from  all  the 
cliches  and  to  set  it  up  against  them.  (1986, 

210) 

Focusing  on  the  agonistic  aspect  of  language  gaming, 
however,  Lyotard  argues  that  even  obvious  institutional 
restraints  on  the  production  of  discourse  do  not  annul  the 
fundamental  movements  of  renewal  through  inventiveness:  "We 

know  today  that  the  limits  the  institution  imposes  on 
potential  language  'moves'  are  never  established  once  and 
for  all  (even  if  they  have  been  formally  defined) . Rather, 
the  limits  are  themselves  the  stakes  and  provisional  results 
of  language  strategies,  within  the  institution  and  without." 
In  fact,  "it  can  be  said  that  the  boundaries  only  stabilize 
when  they  cease  to  be  stakes  in  the  game"  (Lyotard,  1986, 

17) . If  the  appearance  of  Body  Double  and  Blue  Velvet 
generated  much  controversial  debate,  it  suggests  how 
unstable  the  boundaries  are  and  how  high  the  stakes  have 
become  concerning  mainstream  sexual  representation. 

Certainly,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  concerned  about  the 
mass  media's  capacity  to  simplify  consciousness  by 
disseminating  to  a broadcast  audience  various  fantasies  of 
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realism  that  stabilize  reference  and  preserve  various 
consciousnesses  from  doubt.  In  light  of  the  challenge  which 
faces  this  epoch  to  subvert  the  recognizable  meanings  which 
the  mass  media  can  so  easily  and  speedily  reproduce  (of 
which  hardcore  pornography  is  perhaps  the  most  crystallized 
version) , neither,  however,  can  we  afford  the  misconception 
that  the  parodic  reproduction  and  transcontextualization  of 
addresses  and  references  that  have  occurred  under  the 
political  economy  of  the  commodity/ sign  in  the  last  few 
decades  precludes  "real"  change.  The  notion  of  such 
discursive  closure  applied  to  any  material  present  is  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  illusions — and  the  most  costly.  It  is  an 
illusion  that  can  be  figured  only  retrospectively  in  a 
petrified  past,  or  projected  as  an  idea  onto  an  unverifiable 
future,  but  the  present — the  space  between  them — should  be 
recognized  as  an  open  totality,  a moment  ever  in  duration. 

In  playing  well  the  games  of  language,  therefore,  we 
cannot  afford  to  fail  to  make  ever  finer  distinctions,  as 
Lyotard  does  in  distinguishing  between  "paralogy"  and  (mere) 
innovation  (Lyotard,  1986,  43).  The  former  may  lead  to  the 
invention  of  new  rules  of  the  game,  which  in  essence  change 
the  game  itself,  as  games  define  themselves,  constitute 
themselves,  by  their  rules.  The  problem  is  that  we  often 
cannot  tell  in  advance  what  is  an  innovation  and  what  will 
become,  might  become,  a change  in  the  rules.  It  would  be 
quite  naive  in  the  light  of  this  understanding  to  fail  to 
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believe  in  the  parodic  transformation  of  forms  of  discourse 
and  the  consciousnesses  supported  by  them.  In  regard  to 
Body  Double  and  Blue  Velvet,  rest  assured  that  for  the 
typical  mainstream  audiences  who  engaged  these  texts,  the 
once  dominant  pornographic  (and  cinematic)  object  and 
relation — Woman  as  fetishized  other  poised  before  a male 
voyeuristic  gaze — would  never  again  be  seen  in  quite  the 
same  way. 

From  this  perspective,  pornography  becomes  those 
representational  games  which  conform  to  the  "endemic  desire 
for  reality."  And  pornography  in  this  sense,  Lyotard 
concludes,  has  become  the  general  model  for  the  visual  or 
narrative  arts  "which  have  not  met  the  challenge  of  the  mass 
media"  and  its  received  heritage  from  the  realistic 
conventions  of  the  nineteenth-century  bourgois  novel 
(Lyotard,  1986,  75)  . 

To  understand  these  films,  then,  we  must  place  them  in 
their  historical  moment,  in  an  epoch  of  heightened 
agonistics,  of  voice  and  countervoice  comingling  in  a single 
discursive  site,  where  forms  of  discourse  emerge  to  bear  the 
sign  in  struggle.  The  ideological  struggle  for  possession 
of  various  discursive  sites  is  enunciated  in  the  parodic 
leveling  of  codes  and  in  the  viewer's  negotiation  with  the 
text's  signification.  Barthes  pointed  out  in  S/Z  that  even 
the  realistic  novel  is  a site  of  codes  in  struggle,  that 
"the  text  is  endlessly  and  entirely  crisscrossed  by  codes, 
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but  it  is  not  the  fulfillment  of  a code.  . .not  the  'speech' 
of  a.  . .'language'"  (1985,  34).  The  significant  difference 
evident  in  Body  Double  and  Blue  Velvet  is  the  recent 
acceleration  of  that  discursive  struggle,  a level  of 
intensity  that  approaches  noise,  as  codes  and  genres  are 
compacted  and  refracted  at  an  alarming  rate.  To  a great 
extent,  it  was  the  intensity  of  the  parodic  refractions  in 
both  films  that  caused  so  much  disturbance  and  anxiety  in 
their  filmic  audience,  especially  as  pornography  was  one  of 
the  primary  genres  parodied.  In  both  films,  codes  and 
genres  are  stolen  and  counterfeited,  to  use  Barthes'  terms, 
placed  in  new  contexts,  forced  to  bear  ambiguous  exchanges, 
double-mirrored  refractions.  This  tendency  toward  parodic 
noise  evidences  itself  wherever  the  discourse  of  sexuality 
is  represented  in  texts  which  attempt  to  overstep  the 
fantasy  of  realism.  Both  Body  Double  and  Blue  Velvet  share 
this  goal. 

If  many  feminist  critics  were  outraged  by  the 
appearance  of  Body  Double  in  1984,  we  must  understand  that 
particular  segment  of  the  audience's  response  as  part  of  the 
social  controversy  which  the  film  engaged,  and  performed. 
Parody,  by  its  very  structure,  leads  its  audience  to 
question  what  it  conveys,  and  indeed,  what  it  "conveys"  is 
not  explicit,  for  the  parodic  form  complicates 
signification.  Giles  Deleuze,  in  Cinema  1,  The 
Movement- Image . argues  that  Hitchcock  changed  the  rules  of 
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the  cinematic  game  by  moving  his  films  beyond  the  realm  of 
the  previously  dominant  action-image.  The  action-image 
imposed  restraints  on  the  potentialities  of  the 
moving-images  of  the  cinema  by  reproducing  the  familiar 
sensory-motor  frame  of  perception.  Deleuze  sees  in 
Hitchcock's  films  the  cinematic  game  shift  to  the  level  of 
the  relation-image,  in  which  the  image  represents  a web  of 
relations  that  include  the  audience  as  an  active  term 
(Deleuze,  1986,  200-05).  De  Palma's  Body  Double  picks  up 
here,  in  a web  of  difficult  relations. 

Body  Double  parodies  specifically,  in  addition  to  the 
horror  genre  and  the  porn  flick,  Hitchcock's  Rear  Window 
(1954)  and  Vertigo  (1958).  Body  Double ' s overt  attempt  to 
enter  into  and  engage  controversy  is  evidenced  not  only  by 
its  insertion  of  pornography  into  the  mainstream 
mystery-murder  suspense  genre,  but  also  by  the  choice  of 
"master"  texts  which  it  explicitly  parodies.  This  hybrid 
form  of  academic  entertainment  reflects  De  Palma's 
background  as  a film  school  director.  Both  Rear  Window  and 
Vertigo  were  cited  by  Laura  Mulvey  in  1975  in  her  immensely 
influential  article  for  feminist  film  theory,  "Visual 
Pleasure  and  Narrative  Cinema,"  as  films  "cut  to  the  measure 
of  male  desire,"  representative  of  the  classic  narrative 
cinema's  negation  of  a female  view  in  its  relegation  of 
woman  to  passive,  fetishized  screen  object  before  a 
controlling,  active  male  gaze  (Mulvey,  17) . Mulvey  in  this 
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article  thus  posits  masculine  voyeurism  as  the  norm  of  the 
Hollywood  narrative  film,  collapsing  pornographic 
representation  and  the  classic  cinema.  Mulvey's  critical 
view  has  since  come  under  a variety  of  reexaminations.^ 

Body  Double  itself  picks  up  this  debate  over  Hitchcock 
and  the  classic  narrative  cinema  (Hitchcock  himself  already 
and  explicitly  using  Freudian  concepts  self-consciously)  and 
extends  it — not  only  to  an  elite  audience  of  academic  film 
critics,  but  to  a mainstream  audience — contemporizing  and 
complicating  the  issues  within  the  context  of  the  recent 
debates  over  pornographic  representation.  Body  Double 
incorporates  both  a horror  film  and  a porno  flick  within  the 
greater  narrative,  so  that  through  the  f ilm-within-a-f ilm 
device,  the  audience  is  brought  progressively  toward 
pornographic  representation,  in  a self-reflexive  elision 
which  moves  from  the  mainstream  De  Palma  film  to  the  ”B" 
vampire  horror  movie,  to  the  Hitchcockian  suspense  thriller, 
and  finally,  to  the  hardcore  pornographic  film  where  we  meet 
Holly  Body. 

There  is  no  unproblematic  place  to  settle  into  in  this 
film.  The  space  of  the  diegesis  keeps  shifting,  so  that  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  space  of  no-time,  of  everytime,  in 
what  Mikhail  Bakhtin  calls  the  "carnivalesque, ” in  which  the 
key  structures  are  the  masquerade  and  the  double  (1984, 
101-80) . In  this  place,  we  are  not  sure  who  the  characters 
are;  we  do  not  know  how  we  should  position  ourselves  in 
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relation  to  them.  The  well-dressed  husband  becomes  "the 
Indian"  from  the  horror  genre  who  violently  (and 
phallically)  murders  the  helpless  upper-class  heroine  who, 
in  the  style  of  classic  Hollywood,  bears  high  fashion's 
commodity  signs  (as  do  Grace  Kelly  in  Rear  Window,  and  Kim 
Novak,  as  Madeleine,  in  Vertigo) . That  heroine  becomes  at 
night  the  masturbatory , pornographic  spectacle  for  the 
spectator's  gaze,  later  undergoing  yet  another 
transformation  as  the  lower-class,  self-possessed  Holly 
Body — a porn  star.  She  in  her  turn  has  at  least  three 
personas:  one  for  the  pornographic  screen,  one  for 
"business"  negotiations,  and  one  on  the  street  in  the 
Mulholland  Drive  scene,  where  she  is  just  an  angry, 
disabused,  and  frustrated  woman  trying  to  make  her  way  back 
home  safely  from  out  of  the  director's  contorsions  of  plot. 

In  the  parodic  leveling  of  genres  and  codes,  we  must 
negotiate  not  one  subject  position  but  many.  The  spectator 
is  caught  somewhere  between  the  present  (contemporary 
Hollywood,  current  filmic  representation)  and  a filmic  past 
(Hitchcock's  Rear  Window  and  Vertigo,  and  familiar  genres 
that  have  faded  into  convention) . The  audience  is  left  to 
negotiate  a series  of  positions  from  amongst  the  conventions 
of  a horror\slasher  film,  a suspense  mystery  in  the 
tradition  of  Hitchcock  (which  doubles  as  a self-  reflexive 
metaphor  for  the  cinema  itself) , and  pornography.  The  form 
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that  bears  this  leveling  of  conventions  and  voices  is  thus 
acentred  and  polyphonic. 

Mikhail  Bakhtin  comments  in  his  discussion  of  discourse 
in  Dostoevsky  that  not  all  epochs  can  accomodate  monologic 
discursive  forms.  Some  epochs,  in  fact,  epochs  of 
ideological  conflict  and  instability,  require 
"double-voiced,”  or  dialogical,  discourse:  "Direct 

authorial  discourse  is  not  possible  in  every  epoch,  nor  can 
every  epoch  command  a style — for  style  presupposes  the 
presence  of  authoritative  points  of  view,  and  authoritative, 
stabilized  ideological  value  judgments."  In  epochs  of 
instability,  discourse  can  either  "go  the  route  of 
stylization,"  or  can  move  toward  "extraliterary  forms  of 
narration  that  possess  a specific  manner  of  seeing  and 
portraying  the  world."  Confronted  with  no  adequate  forms  to 
convey  thought,  one  may  have  to  resort  to  "refracting  them 
in  someone  else's  discourse"  (1984,  192). 

Though  Deleuze  historicizes  the  appearance  of  film  on 
the  discursive  scene,  his  reading  of  parodic  "cliche"  in  the 
American  cinema  is  notably  ahistorical  compared  to  Bakhtin's 
analysis  of  the  development  of  parody.  Bakhtin  traces  the 
dialogic  form  back  to  the  traditions  of  Socratic  dialogue 
and  menippean  satire,  which  eventually  culminated  in  the 
narrative  novel.  The  dialogic  form,  of  which  parody  is  a 
major  type,  thus  presents  a counter-model  to  an  avant  garde, 
non-narrative  filmaking  practice — a practice  which  Mulvey 
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proposes  as  the  only  viable  counter-strategy  to  the  dominant 
narrative  cinema.  The  parodic,  dialogic  cinema,  however, 
exists  within  the  current  cinematic  system,  and  has  the 
advantage  of  relying  on  the  versatility  and  heterogeneity  of 
narrative  discourse.  Lyotard  points  out  that  "the  narrative 
form,  unlike  the  developed  forms  of  the  discourse  of 
knowledge  [eg.  science],  lends  itself  to  a great  variety  of 
language  games"  (1986,  20) . The  speech  acts  of  narrative 
knowledge  "are  performed  not  only  by  the  speaker,  but  also 
by  the  listener,  as  well  as  by  the  third  party  referred  to" 
(the  characters  in  the  story)  (Lyotard,  1986,  21) . Thus  the 
narrative  tradition  "is  also  the  tradition  of  the  criteria 
defining  a threefold  competence — 'know  how,'  'knowing  how  to 
speak,'  and  'knowing  how  to  hear' — through  which  the 
community's  relationship  to  itself  and  its  environment  is 
played  out.  What  is  transmitted  through  these  narratives  is 
the  set  of  pragmatic  rules  that  constitutes  the  social  bond" 
(Lyotard,  1986,  21) . To  attempt  to  change  the  terms  of  the 
social  bond  without  engaging  one  of  its  dominant  modes  of 
transmission'  seems  inherently  problematic. 

Both  Lyotard  and  Bakhtin,  in  addressing  the  problems  of 
the  handing  down  and  negotiation  of  knowledge,  return  to  a 
notion  of  types  of  discourse,  or  in  Bakhtin's  terms,  genres. 
The  latter  traces  three  generic  roots  of  the  novelistic  or 
narrative  form:  the  epic,  the  rhetorical,  and  the 
carnivalistic  (1984,  109).  Dialogic  parody  comes  from  the 
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third  tradition,  the  carnivalistic,  which  in  its  turn 
derives  from  the  menippean  satire  and  the  Socratic  dialogue. 
At  the  base  of  the  latter  lies  "the  Socratic  notion  of  the 
dialogic  nature  of  truth,  and  the  dialogic  nature  of  human 
thinking  about  truth"  which  is  counterposed  to  "official 
monologism,  which  pretends  to  possess  a ready-made  truth . 
and  it  is  also  counterposed  to  the  naive  self-confidence  of 
those  people  who  think.  . .that  they  possess  certain  truths. 
Truth.  . .is  born  between  people  collectively  searching  for 
truth,  in  the  process  of  their  dialogic  interaction"  (1984, 
110)  . 

The  tradition  of  menippean  satire,  the  other  source  of 
carnivalesque  parodic,  emphasizes  the  comic  element. 

Usually  unfettered  by  the  demand  for  a verisimilitude  to 
life,  the  menippea  is  characterized  "by  an  extraordinary 
freedom  of  plot  and  philosophical  invention. " But  the  most 
significant  characteristic  of  the  genre  is  the  use  of  the 
fantastical  and  adventure  for  an  "ideational  and 
philosophical  end:  the  creation  of  extraordinary  situations 
for  the  provoking  and  testing  of  a philosophical  idea,  a 
discourse,  a truth.  . ."  (Bakhtin,  1984,  114).  The  form 
thus  serves  an  ideational  function  "as  a mode  for  searching 
after  truth,  provoking  it,  and,  most  important,  testing  it" 
(1984,  114).  Further  tendencies  include  an  element  of  a 
"crude  slum  naturalism"  which  may  carry  out  the  adventures 
of  truth  "in  brothels,  in  dens  of  thieves,  in  taverns. 
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marketplaces,  prisons,  in  the  erotic  orgies  of  secret  cults, 
filth,"  etc.  (1984,  115).  But  most  importantly,  the 
menippea  was  the  first  form  for  moral-psychological 
experimentation  (1984,  116),  an  ethical  function  which 
Deleuze  ignores  in  his  reading  of  developed  parody  as 
ultimately  an  unquestioning  reproduction  of  cliche.  In 
Bakhtin's  view,  however,  parody  can  be  seen  only  as  a 
negative  product  of  ideological  cliche,  in  that  parodic  and 
other  dialogic  forms  multiply  in  periods  when  the  cliche, 
and  the  ideological  stability  it  rests  on,  begins  to  fail. 
For  this  reason,  scandalous  scenes  are  common  to  this  "genre 
of  'ultimate  questions'"  from  which  parody  developed,  (1984, 
115) , in  addition  to  a multi-styled  form  of  "inserted 
genres"  with  various  degrees  of  parodying  and 
objectification  of  those  genres,  and  a concern  with  current 
and  topical  ideological  issues.  The  renewal  of  the  form 
through  constant  contemporization  makes  it  a discursive  site 
in  which  one  can  see  the  "direction  of  evolving  contemporary 
life"  (1984,  118). 

In  Bakhtin's  archeology  of  genres,  the  Socratic 
dialogue  and  menippean  satire  provided  the  generic 
conditions  for  the  appearance  of  polyphonic  discourse,  which 
would  be  worked  out  through  the  carnival ization  of 
literature  (1984,  122) . While  parodic  polyphony  was  alien 
to  the  epic  and  tragedy,  it  was  "organically  inherent"  to 
the  carnivalistic  view  of  the  world,  where  ritualistic 
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laughter  functions  to  renew  through  debunking  the  old  (1984, 

127)  . Parody  in  this  ancient  sense  was  inherently 
ambivalent,  playing  out  an  important  if  difficult  role  in 
the  constant  cycle  of  discursive  death  and  renewal  (1984, 

128)  . 


Within  the  context  of  a general  discursive/social 
agonistics,  we  cannot,  as  critics  of  as  well  as  participants 
in  discourse,  ignore  the  sites  and  forms  of  popular 
struggles  over  signification.  Nor  can  we  hold  the  illusion 
that  dominant  modes  of  discourse  are  not  themselves  already 
and  always  riddled  with  these  sites  and  struggles.  Balchtin 
notes  that  stylization  and  parody,  as  examples  of 
"double-directed”  forms  or  relations,  share  an  important 
common  trait: 

. . .discourse  in  them  has  a twofold  direction — it 

is  directed  both  toward  the  referential  object  of 
speech,  as  in  ordinary  discourse,  and  toward 
another ' s discourse . toward  someone  else  * s speech. 
If  we  do  not  recognize  the  existence  of  this 
second  context  of  someone  else's  speech  and  begin 
to  perceive  stylization  or  parody  in  the  same  way 
ordinary  speech  is  perceived,  that  is,  as  speech 
directed  only  at  its  referential  object,  then  we 
will  not  grasp  these  phenomena  in  their  essence: 
stylization  will  be  taken  for  style,  parody  simply 
for  a poor  work  of  art  (1984,  185). 

Both  Body  Double  and  Blue  Velvet  must  be  seen  in  the  context 

of  their  parodic  function  to  be  fully  understood. 

Body  Double's  carnivalesque  unmasking  of  the 
representational  masquerade  exceeds  Hitchcock's  unmasking  of 
Madeleine  in  Vertigo . for  in  Body  Double  the  cinema's  own 
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role  in  the  production  of  sexual  representations — as 
commodity/ signs  designed  to  capture  the  audience's  gaze  and 
its  money — is  fully  exposed.  What  is  the  difference,  this 
film  asks,  between  the  spectacle  of  Woman  on  the  cinematic 
screen  and  the  eroticized  spectacle  of  the  porn  star?  What 
is  the  difference  between  pornography  and  the  mainstream 
cinema?  Is  it  the  absence  of  the  "come  shot"  which  Jake 
Scully  botches?  Or  is  it  the  critical  distance  this 
discourse  can  take  toward  its  own  mode  of  production  and 
representation,  and  toward  what  is  happening  to  it  in  the 
accelerating  development  of  the  electronic  media? 

Body  Double  confronts  the  spectator  with  the  difficulty 
of  a multiplicity  of  voices,  of  diegetic  spaces,  of 
subjective  positions.  It  is  the  space  of  parody,  in  which 
the  representing  discourse  and  the  represented  discourse  are 
at  odds  (Bakhtin,  1981,  364) . There  is  much  space,  in  that 
space  in  which  discourse  is  at  odds,  for  various  exchanges, 
for  various  negotiations,  and  certainly  for  a certain  level 
of  anxiety  and  ambivalence  before  the  shifting  parameters  of 
signification.  We  must  remember  that  in  consumer  culture, 
anxiety  and  ambivalence  are  themselves  a reproducible 
commodity. 

In  both  Body  Double  and  Blue  Velvet,  pornography  is 
leveled  as  a code  like  all  the  others,  not  privileged  as  the 
real,  certainly  not  appearing  as  any  truth.  If  pornographic 
representation  as  a dominant  mode  of  reproduction  ever 
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diminishes  in  our  society^  we  can  be  certain  it  will  go  the 
way  of  everything  else  in  consumer  culture — as  a fashion, 
once  popular  and  compelling,  now  thrown  into  the  wastebin  of 
the  collective  past,  where  at  best  it  becomes  the  material 
for  a vintage  (re) dress  that  reminds  those  of  us  in  the 
present  of  the  perpetual  briefness  of  our  own  historical 
moment  and  the  temporality  of  the  representational  views  in 
which  we  clothe  ourselves  and  our  desires.  Pornography  is 
becoming  already,  for  many  in  "mainstream”  culture,  an 
outworn  code,  a convention  of  representation. 

Dispersion  of  Images  and  Subject  Positions 

In  regard  to  the  specific  difficulties  experienced  by 
the  feminine  spectator  in  the  face  of  these  discursive 
changes,  we  must  remember  that  the  very  dispersion  and 
diversification  of  images  and  addresses  in  American  culture, 
particularly  since  the  war  period,  would  take  its  toll  on 
the  traditional  notion  of  femininity.  On  the  level  of  the 
particular,  many  of  these  films,  like  much  fashion 
photography,  put  feminine  subjective  positions  into  crisis. 
In  fact,  these  tendencies — instability  in  the  discourse  of 
the  desiring  subject,  expansion  and  confusion  of  addresses, 
and  an  increase  in  the  occurrence  of  parodic 
recontextualizations — parallel  precisely  the  discursive 
movements  in  women's  high  fashion  photography. 

Vogue's  audience  of  seven  million  readers  demonstrates 
that  if  parodic  complications  connect  with  ideological 
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instabilities  in  the  middle-class  audience's  relation  to  the 
commodity  sign^  the  form  in  fact  becomes  compelling  because 
it  addresses  conflicts  and  anxieties  and  ambivalences  which 
the  audience  already  experiences.  In  fact,  this  form  or 
genre  presents  a way  of  thinking  critically  and  innovatively 
about  and  within  popular  discourses — a genre  of  immanent 
critique.  Body  Double  and  Blue  Velvet  worked  for  many 
audiences  on  this  very  level,  engaging  subjects  in  a 
particular  kind  of  thinking  about  the  difficult  social 
issues  they  addressed. 

Traversing  the  general  discursive  field  at  sites  as 
various  as  the  fashion  photography  enunciated  within  the 
commercial  journal  industry,  or  the  'mainstream*  cinema,  or 
'postmodern*  fiction  which  I will  discuss  in  detail  in 
Chapter  Four,  there  is  a trembling,  a formalizing  of 
ambivalence  and  change,  spoken  through  a parodic  leveling  of 
discursive  statements,  forms,  and  addresses.  We  are  in  the 
midst  of  a crisis  of  discourse  concerning  the  enunciation  of 
desire,  of*  subjective  positionings  and  of  sexual  identity, 
for  both  men  and  women.  And  though  this  crisis  has  had  many 
socio-politico-economic  determinations,  many  of  which  I have 
traced  in  this  and  the  previous  chapter,  it  was  to  a great 
extent  disseminated  into  mainstream  discourse  with  the 
technological  and  commercial  development  of  the  cinema.  For 
the  appearance  of  the  broadcast  cinema,  as  Gilles  Deleuze 
has  so  concisely  articulated,  stands  out  as  one  of  the  great 
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markers  in  the  twentieth  century  of  the  shift  in  our  general 
conceptual  paradigm  from  the  fixed  positions  of  the  Idea  and 
Identity  as  pose . to  the  fluid,  shifting,  temporary  and 
mobile  positionings  of  the  image  and  identity  as  movement . 
that  is,  to  an  understanding  of  matter,  and  images  (as  what 
we  see  of  matter,  and  ourselves) , as  existing  in  a constant 
state  of  motion  (Deleuze,  1986,  4) . 

For  this  reason,  photography  has  moved  from  the 
portrait,  its  received  heritage  from  painting,  toward  the 
snap-shot:  the  representation  of  self  in  what  Deleuze  terms 
the  "any-instant-whatever"  (Deleuze,  1986,  5-6) . We  see  the 
tendency  in  Newton's  and  Turbeville's  images,  in  spite  of 
the  tradition  of  the  manneguin's  pose  as  display.  Many  are 
poses  in  motion.  Scenes  from  narratives  whose  pasts  and 
futures  are  not  spoken.  Moments  in  time  whose  duration  and 
out-of-field  contexts  are  only  suggested.  Moments  of 
recognition,  boredom,  desire.  Moments  viewed  from  various 
angles,  various  positions,  addressing  various  states  of 
consciousness.  In  Cindy  Sherman's  series  of  photographs 
parodying  film  stills,  we  can  trace  the  influence  directly, 
as  photography  reproduces  a consciousness  of  time,  and  self 
in  time  (and  space) , epitomized  in  the  moving  images  of  the 
cinema. 

Whereas  women's  fashion  journals  began  as  society  pages 
addressing  an  elite  audience  of  "sophisticates,"  and  then 
grew,  especially  during  the  war  period  and  the  following 
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baby  boom  generation,  to  address  a middle-class  readership, 
the  mainstream  cinema  has  always  addressed  a primarily 
middle-class  audience,  taking  up  the  bourgeois  readership  of 
the  realistic  novel  (Ray,  35) . Furthermore,  the  steady 
shift  since  mid-century  in  the  cinematic  audience  from  a 
homogeneous  to  a heterogeneous  market  reproduces  the 
movement  of  the  journal  industry  and  general  advertising. 

The  more  subjective  positionings  enunciated,  the  more  market 
segments.  The  more  segments,  the  more  production.  The 
faster,  the  better.  And  the  more  anxiety  over  these 
shifting  parameters,  these  wavering  perspectives  and 
transmuting  positions,  the  more  refraction,  trembling,  and 
noise,  then  the  more  powerful  the  fascination  and  the  desire 
to  participate. 

This  movement  in  the  cinema,  however,  was 
counterbalanced  with  film's  early  heritage  from  the 
nineteenth-century,  bourgeois  novel,  which  Ray  describes  as 
an  "historical  accident"  resulting  from  film's  invention  in 
the  late  nineteenth  century  when  the  predominant  popular 
arts  were  the  novel  and  theater:  "Had  the  cinema  appeared  in 
the  Enlightenment  or  the  Romantic  period,  it  might  have 
assumed  the  shape  of  the  essay  or  lyric  poem.  Instead,  it 
adopted  the  basic  tactic  and  goal  of  the  realistic  novel" 
(Ray,  34) . The  cinema  thus  disseminated  the  conventions  of 
bourgeois  realism  through  the  reassuring  continuity  style 
structured  on  the  principle  of  suture  (spatial,  temporal. 
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psychic) . This  convention  of  representation  privileged  the 
act ion- image,  thereby  reproducing  the  function  of  the  image 

within  the  familiar  sensory-motor  model  of  perception,  in 

( 

which  images  are  treated  as  the  percepts  of  an  external, 
material  reality.  Part  of  that  seeming  'real',  of  course, 
was  the  suturing  of  the  spectator's  consciousness  to  a 
stable,  diegetic  subject  position.  That  stability,  however, 
was  undermined  not  only  by  historical  changes  in  the 
socio-economic  roles  of  men  and,  particularly,  women,  but  by 
the  very  flow  of  the  individual  film's  moving  images  with 
its  highly  constructed  edits,  and  also  by  the  vast  array  of 
cinematic  experiences  being  produced  in  which  the  cinematic 
spectator  could  participate  (Classic  Hollywood  averaged  476 
films  a year,  the  period  from  1946-1976  averaged  256  per 
year)  (Ray,  30) . And  gender,  as  the  lynch  pin  to  the 
traditional  notion  of  a stable  identity,  has  of  course 
always  been  implicated  in  those  experiences — taking  Teresa 
de  Lauretis'  useful  definition  of  "experience"  as  "a  process 
by  which,  for  all  social  beings,  subjectivity  is 
constructed"  (1984,  159). 

The  cinema's  capacity  to  enunciate  in  its  very  form  the 
acentred  consciousness  of  the  any-instant-whatever  which 
could  vary  with  every  shot  and  every  edit  played  against  the 
conventions  of  realism.  In  spite  of  the  early  dominance  of 
continuity  style,  and  in  spite  of  the  tendency  toward 
generic  repetition,  the  cinema  enunciated  to  a general 
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broadcast  audience  through  a powerful  visual  medium  a new 
orientation  of  self — the  potentialities  of  an  acentred, 
multiplicitous  subjectivity  existing  in  the  any-instant  and 
any-space-whatever , occurring  within  an  expanding  number  of 
open  totalities  (the  duration  of  the  individual  films) , each 
with  its  own  potentialities  for  out-of-field  contextual  and 
conceptual  frames. 

Thus  the  American  film-going  public  was  increasingly 
faced  with  a radical  dispersion  of  experience  and  subjective 
positionings  enunciated  not  only  through  the  addresses  of 
various  genres  but  also  through  the  addresses  of  individual 
films'  various  relations  to  those  genres.  In  time,  the 
expansion  of  experience  would  be  exponentially  quantified  as 
the  visual  field  grew  to  include  television,  video,  and 
other  forms  of  electronic  communication.  While  an 
individual  film  might  attempt  to  suture  the  spectator's 
subjectivity  to  a character's  stable  identity,  the  general 
expansive  dispersion  of  images  and  addresses  produced  a 
diversification  of  options.  For  women,  this  movement  was 
one  of  many  determinants  in  the  breakdown  of  the  traditional 
model  of  femininity  in  general  experience.  Though  the 
diversification  often  followed  rules  of  established  genres 
in  the  Classic  period,  on  the  level  of  the  particular,  the 
diversification  was  often  chaotic,  and  became  increasingly 
so  as  the  genre  period  faded  and  a new  period  characterized 
by  the  parodic  leveling  of  generic  codes  began. 
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The  idea  of  a homogeneous  female  audience  in  the  cinema 
went  the  same  path  as  it  did  in  the  women's  journal 
industry — dying  in  the  historical  current  when  the  classic 
Hollywood  cinema,  built  on  the  ideological  stability  of  the 
Studio  years,  confronted  the  ideological  instability  of  its 
post-war  audience.  And  that  audience  was  now  comprised  of 
an  ever-growing  primary  market  of  women  who  had  entered,  in 
new  force,  all  types  of  social  exchange  during  and  after  the 
war  years.  Ray  comments  on  the  confusion  of  both  Hollywood 
and  its  audience  in  the  postwar  period — a period  marked  by 
the  abundance  of  "unrecognized  masterpieces"  (important 
films  that  never  made  Variety ' s Top  Twenty  Box-Office 
Lists).  Hitchcock's  Vertigo  (1958)  was  a prime  example — a 
film  about  woman's  construction  as  cinematic  fetish,  and 
about  the  function  of  fashion  and  class  status  in  that 
construction — that  De  Palma  would  directly  parody  in  1984  in 
Body  Double. 

In  fact,  the  implicit  arrangement  between  the 
industry,  audience,  and  objective  situation  of 
America — on  which  the  Classic  Hollywood  movie  had 
depended — was  breaking  down.  That  the  studios 
willingly  poured  out  huge  amounts  of  money  into 
inflated  versions  of  stock  genre  pictures  (e.g.. 
Duel  in  the  Sun.  Shane.  Giant) , and  that  the 
audience  willingly  went  to  see  the  results,  both 
indicated  a reluctance  on  the  part  of  industry  and 
filmgoer  alike  to  give  up  the  model  that  had 
evolved  for  the  popular  American  movie.  But  if 
the  Classic  Hollywood  film  had  provided  a way  of 
experiencing  the  world,  the  anomalies  created  by 
World  War  II  and  the  Cold  War,  revealed  by  the 
Italian  neorealists,  threatened  to  discredit  it 
(Ray,  142-3)  . 
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The  cinema,  like  the  journal  industry,  adjusted  itself  to  an 
increasingly  heterogeneous  audience;  it  became  more 
efficacious  to  target  market  segments  as  well  as  multi-level 
audiences.  The  great  genre  period  came  to  an  end  as  the 
American  dream,  and  along  with  it,  the  action— image,  faced  a 
series  of  post-war  crises  (Deleuze,  1986,  210) , the  least  of 
which  was  the  unanchoring  of  the  genders  from  their 
traditional  roles.  Even  by  the  time  of  Mildred  Pierce 
(1945),  the  maternal  melodrama  had  become  for  many  women  the 
maternal  nightmare  as  they  dealt  with  their  own  ambivalence 
toward  their  positions  as  workers,  consumers,  mothers,  and 
divorced  wives. 

The  movement  toward  diversification  and  market 
segmentation  in  the  cinema,  therefore,  influenced  by  both 
ideologically  destabilizing  historical  determinations  as 
well  as  technological  innovations  (especially  the  appearance 
of  broadcast  television) , reproduced  the  general  trend 
toward  the  multiplication  of  subjective  positions  within 
consumer  culture  that  would  come  to  characterize  the  journal 
industry,  advertising,  the  cinema,  and  later  television  and 
video.  The  general  ideological  effect  of  this  expansive 
dispersion  was  destabilizing  for  the  typical  middle— class 
audience,  who  also  engaged  on  all  fronts  of  consumer 
discourse  the  idea  of  an  ideal  social  self  that  could  be 
constructed  and  reconstructed.  If  the  dispersion  didn't 
appear  immediately  as  an  attractive  pull  of  new  forms  of 
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life,  it  nonetheless  appeared  to  many  that  everything  one 
used  to  believe  in — classic  models  of  truth,  gender,  and 
linear  psychological  growth — was  failing.  The  discursive 
dispersion  of  images  and  their  corresponding  states  of 
consciousness  produced  both  a pull  away  from  the  familiar, 
and  a desire  to  see  it  and  repeat  it.  And  sometimes  the 
anxiety  resulting  from  possibilities  for  new 

experimentations  in  life  produced  resistance  and  denial.  If 
the  blockbuster  was  a form  that  could  satisfy  the  latter, 
parody  was  a form  that  could  more  openly  bear  the  tension. 

From  this  perspective,  the  tradition  in  feminist  film 
theory  to  figure  the  Classic  Hollywood  cinema  as  a 
monolithic  patriarchal  structure  (as  Judith  Williamson 
fiqures  advertising)  rather  than  a distribution  of  voices 
and  codes  and  limits  in  struggle  is  most  revealing.  As  I 
stated  above,  this  critical  position  was  launched  by  Laura 
Mulvey  in  1975  in  her  immensely  influential  article,  "Visual 
Pleasure  and  Narrative  Cinema."  Mulvey *s  argument  was 
admittedly  rhetorical  in  its  aim  to  stir  controversy  within 
film  theory — which  it  did,  successfully  generating  ten  years 

of  critical  debate. 

One  of  the  most  notable  critical  reevaluations  of 
Mulvey *s  argument  is  Linda  Williams*  clarification  that 
women  have  multiplicitious  identification  in  their  own  and 
in  filmic  experience  in  ***  Something  Else  Besides  a Mother*: 
Stella  Dallas  and  the  Maternal  Melodrama."  Positioning 
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woman  outside  of  the  rigidity  of  fixed  identity  and  within 
discourse,  Williams  argues:  “Instead  of  destroying  the 

cinematic  codes  that  have  placed  women  as  objects  of 
spectacle  at  their  center,  what  is  needed,  and  has  already 
begun  to  occur,  is  a theoretical  and  practical  recognition 
of  the  ways  in  which  women  actually  do  speak  to  one  another 

within  patriarchy**  (Williams,  7)  . 

This  enunciation  in  feminist  theory  has  been  long 
awaited,  and  opens  up  new  possibilities  for  the  enunciation 
of  statements  and  positions  which  may  help  it  reunite  with 
one  of  its  most  important  and  most  often  forgotten 
objects — the  mainstream  audience.  For  the  sheer  attendance 
and  participation  of  women  in  the  cinema  have  long  suggested 
that  they  have  always  found  their  own  places  in  the 
cinematic  experience. 

The  struggle  to  enunciate  an  active  gaze  for  women 
points  to  a structuring  absence  in  feminist  film  theory 
which  centers  around  a certain  attitude  toward 
socio-political  responsibility  and  toward  a position  as 
empowered  and  empowering  subject.  This  nexus  covers  a 
series  of  common  ommissions:  woman  as  active  bearer  of  the 

gaze  and  as  subject  of  desire,  noted  not  only  in  the 
hesitancy  to  enunciate  that  women  might  look  at  men  in  the 
same  way  that  men  look  at  women,  but  also  in  the.  general 
inability  to  articulate  that  women  might  look  erotically  at 
other  women.  Further  ommissions  center  around  the 
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enunciation  of  women's  particular  uses  of  power — through 
consciously  constructed  'power  dressing',  epitomized  not 
only  in  women  actively  bearing  fashion's  commodity  signs  to 
signify  class  status,  but  also  in  active  exhibitionism  as  a 
feminine  form  of  fetishization  (in  which  the  subject's  own 
body  becomes  the  supervalent  sign) , and  finally,  in  the 
power  endowed  on  the  subject  in  relation  to  an  other  when 
that  subject  is  the  object  of  the  other's  desire.  This 
relation  and  position  is  epitomized  in  the  (m) other's 
position  of  power  in  relation  to  the  child  in  the 
mother-child  bond,  but  often  mirrored  in  the  adult  love 
relation.  Privileging  the  position  of  objectified  and 
manipulated  victim  before  an  oppressive  other,  this  type  of 
feminist  criticism  ironically  reproduces  the  passive/active 
relation  between  the  feminine  and  masculine  which  it 
attempts  to  critique  in  its  filmic  object. 

Noise  on  Celluloid  (The  Signs  of  Change) 

Both  Body  Double  and  Blue  Velvet  exemplify  these 
popular  discursive  movements  in  the  cinema:  the  tendency  to 
diversify  and  to  target  smaller  segments  of  a heterogeneous 
audience,  the  tendency  toward  a parodic  leveling  and  mixing 
of  genres,  and  the  tendency  to  address  and  enunciate 
contemporary  ideological  instability.  In  addition,  these 
two  controversial  films  exemplify  a merging  of  theoretical 
discourse  into  popular,  or  mainstream,  broadcast  genres.  In 
them,  we  can  see  film  turning  in  on  itself,  on  its  own 
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history,  its  own  past,  and  its  own  satellite  discourse  of 
film  theory  and  criticism — as  the  cinematic  audience 
diminishes  in  comparison  to  the  growth  of  that  of  the 
electronic  media. 

In  an  epoch  of  accelerated  change,  of  an  expansive 
dispersion  of  representational  addresses,  positions,  and 
instants,  a certain  level  of  noise  is  generated  from  the 
ritual  leveling  of  codes  of  signification  and  their 
corresponding  values  and  states  of  consciousness  in 
polyphonic  parodic  forms  of  discourse.  Occurrences  of 
parody  appear  in  various  sites  across  the  general  discursive 
field,  especially  wherever  the  discourse  of  the  desiring 
subject  surfaces  in  texts  that  do  not  veil  over  its 
essential  difficulties.  The  parodic  language  game  is  one 
long  familiar  to  "general**  audiences,  as  Bakhtin  reminds  us 
in  tracing  the  archeology  of  its  roots,  and  has  long  been  a 
form  well  suited  for  bearing  ideological  tension  and 
ambivalence. 

As  the  level  of  noise  increases  in  the  heterogeneous 
discourse  of  parodic  texts,  conventional  patterns  of  meaning 
become  indiscernable,  and  moments  of  possibility  for  new 
patterns  of  signification  rise  above  the  parodic  disharmony 
of  codes  and  generic  structures  of  meaning.  In  Body  Double 
and  Blue  Velvet,  the  discursive  noise  circulates  about  the 
representation  of  Woman  and  her  conventional  roles  and 
positions  in  discourse.  When  those  conventional  limits  are 
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obscured  in  the  parodic  leveling  of  codes,  something  beyond 
these  conventions  can  begin  to  be  discerned. 

In  the  meanwhile  of  Body  Double's  parody,  the  image  of 
Gloria  as  a fetishized  screen  object  bleeds  like  an  overlap 
edit  into  the  woman  in  the  slasher  genre  who  is  fated  to 
always  trip  at  the  crucial  moment  and  bump  her  pretty  head, 
into  the  image  of  Holly  Body  before  the  pornographic 
camera — seductive,  masturbatory — and  then  again  into  the 
Holly  Body  "off-camera,"  on  the  stage  set  of  the  mainstream 
cinema.  Something  of  her  exceeds  all  codes,  exceeds  her 
role.  Is  it  that  one  sees  in  Holly  Body's  face  the  face  of 
Melanie  Griffith,  and  beyond  that  the  trace  of  her  mother, 
Tippi  Hedrun,  Hitchcock's  darling  in  The  Birds  and  Marnie 
and  according  to  some  sources,  his  greatest  heartbreak? 

Is  it  that  she  speaks  lines  from  a real  porn  star, 
Annette  Haven,  whom  De  Palma  interviewed  for  the  Holly  Body 
character?  She  says,  "I  do  not  do  animal  acts.  I do  not  do 
S&M  or  any  variations  of  that  particular  bent.  No  water 
sports  either.  . .and  absolutely  no  coming  in  my  face."  She 
asked  De  Palma  not  to  refer  to  her  as  a "porn  star,"  and,  of 
course,  I must  suspect  my  own  usage  here  (Dworkin,  72) . 

Is  it  the  scene  on  Mulholland  Drive  where  Griffith 
ad-libs,  yelling  at  real  cars  passing  her  by,  "You  people 
are  sick  in  this  town!  God!  How  can  you  not  pick  up  a girl 
when  she's  by  herself  on  the  most  deserted  road  in  Los 
Angeles?!"  Or  perhaps  it's  something  in  Melanie  Griffith's 
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scrG6n  iinags  itsGlf  which  goes  against  the  convention  of  the 
spectacle  which  her  body  enacts — her  close  up  so  different 
from  the  masks  of  Dietrich  and  Garbo  and,  in  the  same 
tradition,  Deborah  Shelton.  The  lines  of  her  face  are  a bit 
drawn  for  a woman  her  age,  but  not  unexpected  in  one  with 
her  story — daughter  of  a mother  who  wasn't  around,  her 
stepfather,  the  producer  of  the  Exorcist . known  as  a 
svengali,  and  now,  in  the  80s,  making  her  own  way  in 
Hollywood. 

There  is  something  in  Body  Double  that  exceeds  its  own 
representation.  Something  which  harkens  to  a real  beyond, 
but  always  retreating.  A space  of  excess.  This  is  the 
space  created  by  the  gaps  which  parody  structures,  where 
from  amidst  the  noise,  moments  of  signification  rise  up 
which  defy  at  least  the  usual,  easy  recuperations. 

Blue  Velvet  erotically  embraces  this  space,  from  its 
opening  montage  which  defies  narrative  understanding  to  its 
cast  of  background  characters  who  appear  straight  from  a 
Diane  Arbus'  photograph,  to  the  array  of  enigmatic 
signifiers  which  detail  the  film — Jeffrey's  earring,  the 
Connie  Francis  wig  against  Isabella  Rosellini's  $2-million 
Lancome  face,  her  chipped  tooth,  Frank's  fetish  for  an 
unidentified  gas.  In  the  carnivalesque  clash  of  codes  the 
fetish  object,’  positioned  by  Frank  in  the  role  of  a 
prostitute,  is  also  the  mother,  the  screen  image  is  of  the 
real  mother's  flawed  and  aging  body,  naked  to  the  camera  and 
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vulnerable,  and  the  young  Jeffrey  as  voyeur  is  exposed  in 
the  act  of  his  illicit  look. 

The  second  apartment  scene  in  which  Jeffrey  is  caught 
in  the  act  of  snooping  in  Dorothy  Valens'  rooms,  one  of  the 
most  disturbing  scenes  of  the  film,  is  typical  of  the 
parodic  confusion  of  codes  in  Lynch's  cinema.  The  sequence 
carries  the  viewer  into  the  diegetic  space  of  the  carnival, 
where  various  pieces  of  codes  and  genres  coalesce.  Within 
the  space  of  a few  minutes,  the  viewer  must  negotiate  a 
position  in  relation  to  Jeffrey  as  self-possessed  detective, 
illicit  voyeur,  and  masochistic  lover.  Dorothy  enters  the 
scene  as  fetishized  spectacle  (having  just  returned  from  her 
performance  at  the  Slow  Club),  undressing  before  Jeffrey's 
(and  the  viewer's)  illicit  gaze,  suddenly  transforming  into 
a self-possessed,  angry  woman,  who  in  turn  becomes  within 
another  filmic  moment  the  sadist,  the  literal  bearer  of  the 
threat  of  castration.  By  the  end  of  the  scene,  however,  she 
transforms  into  the  abused  victim,  only  to  suddenly,  in  a 
big  close-up,  throw  back  her  head  back,  mouth  opened  in 
pleasure  before  Frank's  sadistic  derogation,  to  reproduce 
the  cliched  facial  code  for  woman  in  standard  pornography, 
taking  up  the  position  of  masochist  before  Frank's  sadistic 
pleasure. 

In  the  same  style  of  carnivalesque  masquerading,  Frank 
enters  the  scene  in  the  role  of  oppressor  and  sadistic 
'trick' , becomes  in  another  moment  the  imago  of  the 
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demanding  infant  before  the  (m) other's  "castrating" 
difference  in  a parodic  replay  of  the  classic  enunciation  of 
psychoanalysis,  becoming  at  one  and  the  same  time  terrifying 
and  completely  laughable.  In  short,  each  time  the  viewer 
negotiates  a position  before  the  characters  and  actions  on 
screen,  the  characters  transform,  the  action  bleeds  into 
something  other,  something  more  than  it  was.  And  the 
negotiation  must  begin  again. 

The  positions  which  this  film  enunciates  for  both 
feminine  and  masculine  spectators  are  so  split  and  so 
disjunctive,  like  subjectivity  itself,  that  there  is  room  to 
negotiate  a place  beyond  the  sado-masochistic  relation  which 
seems  to  be  at  the  heart  of  the  heterosexual  relation  in  our 
conventions  of  representation.  The  young  man  in  this 
coming-of-age  story  runs  the  gamut  of  positions,  including 
victim,  before  his  journey  to  sexual  knowledge  is  completed, 
before  his  nightmare  ends.  His  role  is  cast  in  a bad  dream 
that  begins  with  his  father's  enigmatic  and  inexplicable 
crisis  which  leaves  him  castrated  and  speechless  (a  parody 
of  the  classic  Oedipal  scenario  enunciated  by 
psychoanalysis) , and  that  ends  with  his  own  will  to  violence 
turned  against  Frank,  his  nightmare  double.  "Now  it's 
dark,"  Frank  says  before  and  after  his  acts  of  sexual 
perversion.  "In  dreams,  I talk  to  you." 

In  the  darkness,  in  Lynch's  theatre  of  the  parodic,  the 
conventions  of  pornography,  melodramatic  romance,  and  film 
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noir  are  compacted,  images  and  subjective  positions  appear, 
collide,  and  fade,  voices  call  from  afar.  One  code  recedes, 
another  rises  up  out  of  its  spectre,  and  meaning  fails.  And 
in  the  failing,  there  is  room  for  a different  dream.  In 
these  moments,  we  discover  the  pleasure  of  anticipating 
something  beyond  the  catastrophe  of  our  current  forms  of 
sexual  representation. 

In  Blue  Velvet,  as  in  Body  Double,  that  beyond  is 
figured  in  the  female  lead,  the  Woman  who  exceeds  the  roles 
given  by  popular  generic  formulae  to  contain  her.  Much  of 
the  power  of  Blue  Velvet  lies  in  Lynch's  casting  of  Isabella 
Rossellini  as  Dorothy.  Already  a supervalent  sign  in 
popular  discourse  as  the  Lancome  model,  bearing  as  a legacy 
part  of  the  mythology  of  her  mother's  stardom  and 
scandalizing  eroticism,  Rossellini  is  perfect  for  the  role 
of  Woman  as  excess.  She  is  everything  in  this  film:  mother, 
wife,  lover,  victim,  masochist,  sadist,  prostitute,  fetish 
object,  object  of  desire — and,  even,  "herself."  In  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  moments  in  the  film,  before  Jeffrey's 
illicit  gaze,  and  ours,  she  removes  for  a few  brief  seconds 
the  wig  which  only  thinly  veils  Rossellini  as  her 
lower-class  double.  Her  significations  do  not  end  with  the 
closing  shot  of  her  as  mother  reunited  with  her  son.  The 
film's  artificial  ending  doesn't  attempt  to  satisfy  anyone. 

A parody  of  the  pseudo-closure  common  to  Hollywood  films,  it 
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cannot  suture  the  holes  in  the  symbolic  which  this  film 
opens  up. 

Body  Double  and  Blue  Velvet,  and  other  representations 
like  them,  tell  us  something  not  only  about  the  current 
state  of  instability  in  the  discourse  of  sexuality,  but  also 
something  about  the  movements  of  discursive  struggle  and 
change.  In  an  epoch  of  accelerated  ideological  instability, 
we  should  be  attuned  to  the  signs  of  discursive  struggle 
surrounding  us.  By  focusing  too  much  on  the  "stable" 
conventions  of  meaning  which  we  see  when  we  look  to  the 
past,  we  may  not  notice  the  movements  of  instability  and 
change  in  the  present.  The  stakes  are  high.  If  our  culture 
cannot  (re) cognize  the  movements  and  processes  of 
transformation  that  are  occurring  and  can  occur  across 
discursive  lines,  we  may  fail  to  imagine  the  ways  in  which 
the  future  anterior  of  the  present  epoch  will  have  been  a 
liberating  possibility  rather  than  a pornographic  legacy. 


NOTES 

1.  Ray  cites  WWII,  the  Cold  War,  and  Vietnam  as 
historical  determinants.  We  must  add  to  this  list  the 
breakdown  of  traditional  gender  roles  since  the  war  period 
as  women  entered  fully  into  the  workforce  and  consumer 
marketplace  in  excess  of  the  domestic  markets  they  had 
previously  engaged. 

2.  Television  and  home  video  placed  pressure  on  the 
filmic  discourse  to  enunciate  "the  new"  and  to  take  an 
ironic  stance  toward  its  own  past.  Ray  points  out  that  the 
juxtaposition  of  old  Hollywood  films  with  switchable 
television  programming  helped  foster  a general  ironic 
attitude  toward  Hollywood's  product  in  the  filmic  audience 
(Ray,  265) . In  addition,  the  very  repetition  of  successful 
formulae  led  by  the  60s  and  70s  which  marked  the  end  of  the 
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genre  period  to  the  exposure  of  those  formulae  as  mere 
convention  and  the  failure  of  realism  in  camp  responses 
(Ray,  37) . 

3.  Note  Susan  Stewart's  critique  of  the  commission's 
rhetoric  in  "The  Marquis  de  Meese,"  Critical  Inquiry.  Vol. 
15,  no.  1,  Autumn  1988. 

4.  Both  of  these  controversial  films  relied  on  video 
proceeds  to  bolster  gross  revenues.  Body  Double  cost  about 
$10  million  to  produce.  Blue  Velvet  $7  million.  Body  Double 
lasted  eight  weeks  on  Variety ' s 50  Top-Grossing  Films  Chart, 
Blue  Velvet  did  better  at  forty  weeks  (David  Lynch  received 
an  Oscar  nomination  for  best  director,  which  secured  the 
film  a second  release) . But  the  films  could  not  pay  for 
themselves  without  video  sales  and  rentals,  where  the 
sexual  explicitness  was  an  asset.  The  year-end  issue  of 
Billboard  listed  Body  Double  as  the  28th  most  rented  movie 
of  1985;  Blue  Velvet  the  20th  most  rented  movie  for  1987. 

And  1987  was  the  first  year  that  home  video  revenues 
surpassed  theatrical  income,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  1987 
was  the  highest  grossing  year  in  film  industry  history.  See 
Dave  Kehr,  "Easy  Street,"  Premiere,  February  1988. 

5.  Susan  Dworkin,  Double  De  Palma  (New  York;  New 
Market  Press,  1984)  38. 

6.  The  most  recent  and  thorough  critique  of  Mulvey's 
premises  is  by  Tania  Modleski  in  The  Women  Who  Knew  Too 
Much;  Hitchcock  and  Feminist  Theory  (New  York;  Methuen, 

1988)  . 

7.  Another  major  mode  for  the  handing  down, 
transmission,  and  negotiation  of  value  is  advertising,  as 
discussed  in  chapter  two. 

8.  Power  dressing  is  one  of  the  notable 
characteristics  of  Barbara  Stanwick's  character  in  Stella 
Dallas  discussed  by  Linda  Williams.  Stella's  failure  is  not 
that  she  attempts  to  ' power  dress ' , but  that  she  does  so  in 
'poor'  taste — thereby  revealing  her  lower-class  status  which 
her  daughter  must  transcend  for  her. 

9.  The  psychoanalytic  usage  of  the  word  "fetish," 

common  to  much  psychoanalytic  film  theory,  signifies  the 
visual  and  fictional  relation  to  objects  which  are  symbolic 
of  the  woman's  phallus  in  so  much  as  it  is  absent.  Thus  the 
relation  is  one  of  denial  of  symbolic  castration,  and  is 
considered  a perversion.  See  Bice  Benvenuto  and  Roger 
Kennedy,  The  Works  of  Jacques  Lacan.  An  Introduction  (New 
York;  St.  Martin's  Press,  1986)  133-5.  Thomas  Sebeok  in  his 

study  of  the  word's  uses  in  anthropology  proposes  a semiotic 
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definition  as  "a  supernormal  sign,  a 'misplaced  response', 
if  you  will,  standing  for,  indeed  amplifying,  by  a process 
of  ritualization,  some  natural  object,  upon  which  an 
individual  has  become  preferentially  imprinted  in  lieu  of 
the  object  itself"  (Thomas  Sebeok,  Fetish,  unpublished 
manuscript) . 

10.  This  combinatory  has  rarely  been  seen  in  popular 
discourse  since  Josef  von  Sternberg  outraged  Hollywood  in 
1932  with  Marlene  Dietrich  as  a mother/prostitute  in  Blonde 
Venus. 


CHAPTER  FOUR 


THE  ORDEAL  OF  LANGUAGE:  KATHY  ACKER'S  POSTMODERN  WRITING 

Kathy  Acker's  writing  gives  itself  over  completely  to 
the  text-ual,  that  writing  which  refuses  the  neat 
distributions  and  separations  of  knowledge,  the  traditional 
boundaries  of  genres.  Barthes  reminds  us  over  and  over  that 
what  constitutes  the  text  (what  marks  the  presence  of 
ecriture  rather  than  its  inauthentic  substitute,  ecrivance) , 
is  this  refusal  to  hand  over  respect,  this  subversion  with 
regard  to  the  old  classifications  (1986,  58) . How  does  one 
classify,  for  example,  Georges  Bataille's  texts?  The 
difficulty  of  the  task  made  it  necessary  for  two  generations 
to  leave  him  out  entirely  from  the  categories  of  the 
literary  handbooks.  Likewise,  it  has  been  convenient  to 
leave  Acker  out  of  the  new  anthologies  of  and  about  women's 
contemporary  writing. 

"Three  men  are  talking,"  Acker  writes  about  Goya's  The 
Fates  at  the  opening  of  "Realism  for  the  Cause  of  Future 
Revolution"  (1984,  31).  "These're  the  men  who  cause  war. 

One  man  has  on  a Renaissance  hat  or  else  has  genetically 
flawed  hair."  This  writing  bears  the  tension  between  two 
kinds  of  knowledge,  a tension  which  is  the  key  to 
understanding  Acker's  parodic,  plagiaristic  and  fragmentary 
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(re) writings.  Her  writing  marks  a break  with  orthodox 
knowledge,  the  eruption  of  the  different  out  of  the  details 
of  the  same,  not  the  denial  but  the  displacement  of 
representation.  How  are  we  to  "read”  this  passage?  How  are 
we  to  understand  its  knowledge,  or  the  knowledge  which  it 
parodically  represents  (art  criticism)?  The  formation  of 
the  question  itself  is  what  Barthes  calls  the  deflation  of  a 
paradigm.  And  the  paradigm  is  realism. 

Acker  never  severs  this  knowledge  that  exceeds 
representational  referential  from  the  social  and  from 
history.  "A  man  who  has  light  hair,"  she  continues  in  her 
"Simple  Descriptions  of  Some  Paintings  by  Francisco  Goya," 
"since  he's  looking  into  a mirror,  is  a female."  This 
astonishing  conclusion  erupts  from  the  spaces  between 
cultural  codes,  codes  anchored  in  the  gender  distinction. 
These  codes  effect  both  representational  conventions  and 
social  ones.  And  obviously  they  affect  the  reader  who 
intersects  them  in  the  process  of  producing  meaning,  the 
reader  who  is,  in  Acker's  texts,  the  author  who  writes  as 
she  reads . "The  fourth  man:  the  ape-man  is  either  eating  a 
half-peeled  banana  or  holding  a cross.  Reality  isn't 
clear."  Indeed  it  is  not.  And  the  moment  of  that 
uncertainty  is  a site  of  resistance  to  the  violence  done  to 
both  subject  and  text  by  the  illusion  of  a transparent 
referential,  a non-problematic  "unification"  of  text  and 
reader.  The  image  Acker  refers  to  in  Goya's  painting  is 
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"clearly”  phallic — an  obvious,  authorized  psychoanalytic 
reading  which  she  refuses. 

Acker  not  only  refuses  psychoanalysis'  paternal 
metaphor,  she  also  makes  a joke  of  realistic  conventions  by 
foregrounding  personal  and  cultural  interferences  in  the 
"transparent"  process  of  reading  the  realistic  referential. 
"This  world  [Goya's?  the  world  the  reader  reads?]  is  sick," 
Acker  (the  narrator)  concludes  (the  notion  of  the  author  as 
originary  voice  is  always  defunct  in  Acker's  writing,  and 
this  piece,  though  published  in  an  academic  critical 
anthology,  is  no  exception).  Is  the  reader's  recognition  of 
this  sickness  "realism"?  Is  the  sickness  this  reader  reads 
"real"? 

On  Goya's  The  Witches'  Sabbath,  she  reads  (writes),  "A 
big  goat  is  making  love  to  a woman  'cause  his  paw's  on  her 
tit"  (32).  The  referential  has  rebounded.  Reference  no 
longer  points  solely  to  the  painting,  nor  does  it  stop  with 
the  orthodox  discourse  of  knowledge  on  Goya's  art  (art 
criticism) , but  rebounds  to  what  Barthes  calls  the  "personal 
culture"  of  this  reader,  this  subject  (of  writing)  who  reads 
this  scene  ironically  as  a "making  love,"  and  who  writes  and 
reads  representations  from  the  vantage  point  of  a personal 
and  cultural  present  in  which  pornography  is  a common  doxa, 
in  a voice  which  is  neither  learned  nor  unlearned,  but 
something  else  altogether.  The  distinction  between  the 
ideology  and  the  knowledge  effect  breaks  down.  Acker's 
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ironic  and  obscene  writing  throws  the  ideology  of 
representation  into  crisis:  "I  see  what  I see  immediately;  I 
don't  rethink  it.  My  seeing  is  as  rough  or  unformed  as  what 
I'm  seeing.  This  is  realism;  the  unification  of  my 
perceiving  and  what  I perceive  or  a making  of  a mirror 
relation  between  my  world  and  the  world  of  the  painting" 
(33). 

Knowledqe/Value/Excess 

"The  text  exceeds  knowledge — by  value,"  Barthes  states 
in  "Outcomes  of  the  Text,"  an  essay  written  in 
fragments — outcomes  of  Barthes'  engagement  with  Bataille's 
"The  Big  Toe"  (1986,  239).  Barthes'  essay  creates  a useful 
context  for  Acker's  work  because  her  style  recalls 
Bataille's  in  two  ways:  it  insistently  intrudes  value  upon 
the  discourse  of  knowledge,  and  it  interjects  the  "low"  as 
value.  In  his  essay,  Barthes  notes  that  traditional 
knowledge  functions  on  the  order  of  "What  is  it?"  and  "Who 
is  it?"  questions,  but  value  (applying  Nietzsche's  usage) 
prolongs  these  questions.  "What  is  it?"  becomes  "What  is  if 
for  me?"  "Who  is  it?"  becomes  "Who  is  it  (Acker,  Bataille) 
for  me?"  There  are  two  trajectories  of  the  question's 
extension:  "What  is  it  (the  big  toe,  Goya's  painting, 
realism,  art  criticism)  for  me,  the  subject  (of  writing)  who 
writes?"  and  "What  is  it  (the  text)  for  me,  the  subject  (of 
writing)  who  reads?"  To  attach  the  "for  me"  to  these  two 
dominant  questions  of  (scientific)  inquiry  is  not  to  deny 
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knowledge,  but  to  demand  meaning.  Meaning  is  the  intrusion 
of  value  in  the  discourse  of  knowledge  (Barthes,  1986,  247) . 

Contrary  to  the  simplistic  conclusions  of  many 
reviewers  producing  superficial  readings  of  Acker's  writing, 
her  texts,  like  Bataille's,  are  not  nonsensical.  Rather, 
they  are  full  of  meaning,  overfull  with  value.  As  Barthes 
points  out,  the  intrusion  of  differences  in  the  field  of 
knowledge  produces  a heterology,  which  the  text  bears.  Both 
Acker's  and  Bataille's  texts  set  up  "the  incipient  collapse 
of  knowledge  (of  its  law)  by  its  futilization,  its 


miniaturization"  (Barthes,  1986,  240) . They  stage  an 
interference  of  codes  in  the  play  between  endoxal 
knowledge — "citational,  referential,  reverential"  — and  the 
ethnological,  more  remote  knowledge  of  the  author's 
"personal  culture,"  immersed  in  the  detail  of  linguistic  and 
ethnographic  curiosities  which  in  their  turn  set  the  stage 
for  the  "astonishment"  of  the  ethnological  fact  suddenly 
appearing  as  "the  strange  (of  elsewhere)"  (Barthes,  1986, 
240) . The  operation  of  writing  (ecriture)  "baffles"  the 
separation  of  knowledges  ("the  separation  of  genres") 
holding  in  check  "the  scientific  arrogances"  (Bataille, 
Documents ) by  the  mixture  of  knowledges:  "This  interference 

of  codes — diverse  in  origin,  in  style — is  contrary  to  the 
monology  of  knowledge,  which  consecrates  'specialists'  and 
disdains  polygraphs  (amateurs) . In  short,  there  occurs  a 
burlesque,  heteroclite  knowledge..."  (Barthes,  1986,  240). 
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For  Acker,  the  insistence  on  the  heteroclite  over  the 
monologic  becomes  in  particular  a form  of  resistance  for 
women  caught  in  the  cultural/linguistic  history  of 
patriarchy.  Her  writings  (her  readings)  repeatedly  intrude 
the  ethnological  fact  of  women's  oppression  into  discourse, 
creating  astonishment.  In  her  "simple  description"  (her 
parody  of  the  illusory  code  of  objectivity  in  art  criticism) 
of  Pier  Leone  Ghezzi's  The  Evening  Meal . a painting  later 
imitated  by  Goya,  she  writes:  "A  middle-aged  mommy  has  a 
nose  like  a pig's  and  doesn't  have  a mouth.  She  doesn't 
have  a mouth  because  flesh  is  shutting  up  her  mouth  because 
women  don't  have  language.  Instead  of  having  language, 
women  have  babies"  (1984,  33).  This  eruption  of  value  takes 
a statement  from  recent  French  feminist  theory  (Helene 
Cixous,  Luce  Irigaray)  and  intrudes  it  on  Ghezzi's  painting. 
This  anachronistic  movement  (a  recurring  technique  in  all  of 
Acker's  writing)  collapses  the  past  with  a present  cultural 
knowledge  in  which  the  feminist  critique  of  women's 
historical  and  political  positioning  is  extended:  "This  baby 
is  uglier  than  his  mommy.  It  has  President  Ronald  Reagan's 
eyes,  nose,  a caricature  of  a fat  slob's  mouth,  and  no  body. 
People  bring  up  kids  by  training  them  to  stop  being"  (1984, 
33) . This  characteristic  technique  is  not  the  deflation  of 
value,  but  the  deflection  of  knowledge,  the  "baffling  of 
knowledge"  not  only  by  the  fragmenting  of  its  codes,  but  by 
the  "outburst  of  value"  (Barthes,  1986,  242) . 
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For  Barthes  in  "Outcomes  of  the  Text,"  Bataille's 

writing  is  important  because  it  serves  a pedagogical 

function~“it  teaches  one  how  to  deal  with  knowledge  (242)  . 

It  is  not  a matter  of  rejecting  knowledge.  In  a Neitzschean 

sense,  to  reject  a paradigm  is  to  be  trapped  by  its 

insistence.  Rather,  it  is  a matter  of  outplaying  it, 

baffling  it.  Knowledge  cannot  be  destroyed,  only  displaced, 

through  an  endless  fragmentation  and  plural ization. 

Knowledge  is  an  interpretive  fiction  (again,  Neitzsche) , and 

we  must  understand  that  "meaning  precedes  and  predetermines 

fact,  value  precedes  and  predetermines  knowledge"  (Barthes, 

1986,  242)  . It  is  not  a matter,  therefore,  of  destroying 

the  power  of  endoxal,  authorized  knowledge,  but  of  engaging 

it  in  a rhythm  with  a value  that  displaces  it. 

In  short,  knowledge  is  retained  as  power,  but  it 
is  opposed  as  tedium;  value  is  not  what  despises, 
relativizes,  or  rejects  knowledge,  but  what  keeps 
it  from  being  tedious,  what  rests  us  from  it; 
value  is  not  opposed  to  knowledge  according  to  a 
polemical  perspective  but  according  to  a 
structural  meaning;  there  is  an  alternation  of 
knowledge  and  value,  rest  from  one  in  the  other, 
according  to  a kind  of  amorous  rhythm.  (Barthes, 
1986,  243) 

This  rhythmical  interruption  of  knowledge  is  the  principle 
of  construction  beneath  all  of  Acker's  writing.  It  is  the 
strategy  she  takes  to  resolve  that  most  difficult  feminist 
dilemma — the  dilemma  of  writing,  speaking,  and  reading  as  a 
woman  trapped  in  a patriarchal  history  and  language. 
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The  Low  as  Value 

Acker's  writing  is  characterized  not  only  by  its 

insistent  interruption  of  knowledge,  but  also  by  its 

consistent  interjection  of  the  "obscene."  She 

systematically  reduces  the  heterosexual  relation  to  its 

crudest  sexual  terms  (everywhere  in  her  writing,  the  same 

structuring  absence  of  the  amatory,  the  pervasive  presence 

of  the  pornographic) . Humans  (especially  men)  are 

repeatedly  figured  as  dogs,  pissing  in  concrete  doorways, 

woofing  at  a moon  that  pukes — a moon  once  the  sacrosanct 

emblem  of  romantic  love.  Where  is  the  erotic  in  these 

scenarios?  It  is  all  too  noticeably  absent,  only  always 

utterable  as  the  sign  of  the  unspoken  in  the  ordeal  of 

language  (Kristeva,  1987,  369).  Writing  on  Bataille's  Mv 

Mother.  Kristeva  defines  what  is  commonly  called  the 

"obscene"  as  the  fading  out  of  meaning  in  representation. 

The  height  of  representation  and  extreme  realism 
thus  end  up,  when  they  are  caught  in  the  logic 
of  contradictory  meaning  conveyance  (sexual- 
scientific-philosophical  etc. , sublime- 
degrading, etc.),  evoking  the  invisible.  Now 
the  invisible  that  was  God  is,  precisely,  within 
the  dramatic  experience  of  the  thinking  animal, 
the  obscene — the  offstage,  the  unrepresentable 
yet  making  its  presence  felt  in  the  flaws  of  the 
texture  (language,  discourse,  or  narrative)  that 
represents.  (Kristeva,  1987,  368) 

This  fading  out  of  meaning  marks  not  the  end  or  failure  of 

meaning,  but  the  very  entry  point  of  (amorous)  excess.  The 

obscene  is  the  irreverent  (the  without  referent)  erruption 

of  value  precisely  where  it  is  not  authorized. 
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For  Barthes  as  well,  Bataille's  discourse  is  ruled  by 
value.  It  exceeds  knowledge  through  a ternary,  not 
dialectic,  canonical  paradigm  of  value.  Bataille's 
heterology  introduces  an  irregular,  irreducible,  eccentric 
third  term,  neither  neutral  nor  mixed,  but  different: 
"noble/ ignoble/lgw. " This  third  term  is  what  is  "outside 
the  mimicry  of  authority."  It  is  "the  term  of  seduction 
outside  the  (structural)  law"  (1986,  246) . Thus  it  bears  a 
positive,  not  negative,  value.  In  the  paradigm 
noble/ignoble/low,  it  is  the  usually  contradictory  and 
oppositional  term  "ignoble"  that  becomes  neutral,  not 
through  negation,  but  through  deflection  (Barthes,  1986, 
246) . In  such  a paradigm,  modesty,  for  example,  is  not 
denied  in  favor  of  its  opposite  (exhibitionism) , but 
deflected  by  the  appearance  of  a third  term — laughter, 
which  baffles  the  meaning  of  modesty.  By  this  process, 
knowledge  is  not  rejected,  but  displaced,  "made  to  appear 
where  it  is  not  expected"  (242)  . 

The  site  of  resistance,  therefore,  is  not  a site  of 
rejection.  Acker's  texts,  like  Bataille's,  produce  a 
different  kind  of  activity — an  excessive,  positive, 
reconstructive  one.  Non-sense  in  this  frame  is  not  the 
denial  or  negation  of  meaning.  It  is  the  deflection  of  the 
paradigm  of  sense/nonsense  onto  language  itself — producing 
a re-valuation  of  the  non-sensical , a deflation  of  its 
common  usage.  In  a subsection  of  "Realism  for  the  Cause  of 
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Future  Revolution”  entitled  "Insert  on  Language,"  Acker 
writes: 

Language,  any  language  including  verbal  and 
visual  ones,  supposes  a community.  . . . The 

artist  has  to  consider  how  to  make  society  want 
his  work  or  accept  his  nonsense  as  language, 
communication.  . . . Language  is  that  which 
depends  on  other  language.  It's  necessarily 
reactive.  An  isolated  word  has  no  meaning. 

Art,  whether  or  not  it  uplifts  the  spirit,  is 
necessarily  dependent  on  contexts  such  as 
socio-economic  ones.  What  can  this  language  be 
which  refuses? 

The  only  reaction  against  an  unbearable 
society  is  equally  unbearable  nonsense.  (1984, 
34-5) 

What  Acker's  writing  revalues  is  nonsense  itself.  The 
space  of  art  is  the  space  of  a resistant,  reactive 
knowledge  that  admits  something  in  excess  of  "sense,"  that 
in  fact  redefines  "nonsense."  By  the  same  structural 
tension,  realism  is  not  rejected  in  "Realism  for  the  Cause 
of  Future  Revolution."  It  is  revalued. 

For  Acker,  meaning  as  value  must  be  constantly 
reconstructed.  This  is  the  task  of  the  artist.  But  it  is 
also  the  task  of  every  individual  subject  (of  writing)  who 
writes,  or  reads,  within  a given  or  supposed  community. 
Resistance  must  be  enacted  in  the  restructuring  of  communal 
paradigms  of  knowledge  from  within  the  very  materials  of 
those  paradigms.  Kristeva  notes  what  this  kind  of  textual 
writing,  this  struggle  for  meaning  (value) , does  to 
contemporary  narrative  and  metaphor:  "If  the  metaphor  ever 
was  heliotropic,  enamored  with  supreme  solar  meaning,  it 
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vanishes  from  contemporary  narrative  [as  in  Bataille's 
"Solar  Anus"].  Thus  comes  to  an  end  the  movement  that 
refined  and  extinguished  meaning,  which  impelled  the 
extended  metaphor  in  [the]  automatic  writing  [of  the 
Surrealists]"  (1987,  368). 

Writing  the  Non-Subiect 

The  insertion  of  value  in  the  discourse  of  knowledge, 
in  the  text,  also  has  implications  for  our  understanding  of 
subjectivity.  "What  identity  can  this  be?"  Acker  asks 
before  Caravaggio's  Bacchus . a figure  of  complex,  ambiguous 
sexuality  whose  gaze  (sexuality)  directly  addresses  the 
viewer. 

How  can  this  be  my  sexuality,  identity?  My 
identity,  sexuality,  if  I look  here,  has  to  be 
constantly  fluctuating  possibilities:  things 
aren't  things:  fertility.  Fertility  isn't  only 
bearable:  it  is  (sexuality).  (1984,  39) 

In  all  of  Acker's  texts,  subjectivity  is  never  represented 

as  a fixed  and  stable  whole,  it  is  never  represented.  It 

is  always  no  more  (no  less)  than  this  perpetual  state  of 

possibilities  in  flux.  Barthes  in  "Outcomes  of  the  Text" 

argues  that  it  is  time  to  adjust  our  understanding  of 

subjectivity  in  light  of  the  potentialities  of  this 

fluctuation. 

Hence  it  is  necessary — and  perhaps  urgent — to 
come  out  in  favor  of  a certain  subjectivity:  the 
subjectivity  of  the  non-subject,  opposed  both  to 
the  subjectivity  of  the  subject  (impressionism) 
and  to  the  non-subjectivity  of  the  subject 
(objectivism) . We  can  conceive  such  revision  in 
two  forms:  first  of  all,  to  come  out  in  favor  of 
the  for-me  which  is  in  every  "What  is  it?",  to 
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demand  and  to  protect  the  intrusion  of  value  in 
the  discourse  of  knowledge.  Second,  to  attack 
the  who,  the  subject  of  interpretation;  here 
again,  Neitzsche;  **We  have  no  right  to  ask  who  is 
interpreting.  It  is  interpretation  itself , a 
form  of  the  will  to  power,  which  exists  (not  as  a 
•being, * but  as  a process,  a becoming)  as  a 
passion.  . ."  (Barthes,  1986,  247) 

We  must  understand  subjectivity,  therefore,  as  an  activity, 

must  understand  reading,  or  interpretation  itself  as  the 

creative  becoming,  the  invention  of  the  subject. 

Acker  thematizes  the  task  of  this  invention  in  all 
her  texts.  For  Acker,  writing  the  subjectivity  of  the 
non-subject  means  first  of  all  the  writing  of  the  subject 
that  is  neither  masculine  nor  feminine.  It  means  the 
writing  of  the  "We  Who  Are  Neither  Men  Nor  Women"  (1984, 

31) . As  we  will  see  in  the  next  section.  Acker's  recent 
novel  Don  Quixote  (1986),  a parody  of  Cervantes'  parody  of 
the  questing  hidalgo  in  the  sixteenth-century  adventure 
narrative,  carries  this  contemporary  struggle  for  meaning 
to  its  furthest  limits.  In  Acker's  version,  the 
adventuring  hero  is  now  a crazed  feminist  who  conceives, 
in  the  abortion  clinic,  the  insane  idea  of  curing  the 
world's  evils  and  finding  her  identity  by  loving  another 
person.  This  text  opens  value  and  the  subjectivity  of  the 
(non) subj ect , who  is  always  (y^t)  in  the  process  of 
becoming,  out  to  the  surfaces  of  discourse. 
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The  Immoderate  Narrative 
Kathy  Acker's  excessive,  experimental  novel  Don 
Quixote  (1986)  shifts  the  parameter  of  feminist  inquiry 
away  from  the  question,  "What  is  a woman?"  or  its 
variation  "What  is  a subject?"  (feminine  or  masculine, 
male  or  female,  it  is  the  same  question) , a question  mired 
quickly  in  the  order  of  etiology.  WHAT  IS  HER  ORIGIN?  in 
the  body?  in  discourse?  in  the  oedipal  phase?  in  the 
pre-oedipal  phase?  in  history?  And  secondarily,  WHERE  CAN 
SHE  EXIST?  in  language?  in  the  cinema?  in  fashion?  in  the 
avant-garde?  Or  in  an  even  more  absurd  variation,  DOES 
SHE  EXIST?  CAN  SHE  EXIST?  concluding  that  to  lack  a 
traceable  and  tractable  source  means  that  she  doesn't 
exist  at  all.  For  while  Don  Quixote  sends  its  readers 
rebounding  off  the  multifaceted  surfaces  of  our  history  of 
representation,  the  question  which  opens  the  text  places 
us  immediately  and  irrevocably  in  the  order  of  the  social . 
"Who  cares  what  I am,"  Acker's  first-person, 
overly-gendered  Quixote  seems  to  scream  from  the  pages  of 
this  immoderate  text,  appearing  once  again  on  the  plane  of 
the  literary  present  and  looking,  we  can  imagine,  a bit 
bedraggled  as  in  a Dore  illustration  (add  lipstick  and 
leather  knickers  but  maintaining  the  original  leg 
stockings),  looking  in  Foucault's  description, 
him (her) self  like  a sign,  like  a long  thin  graphism  (1973, 
46).  "Who  cares  WHAT  I am,"  our  Quixote  wails  from  the 
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oppressive  weight  of  thousands  of  pages  and  more  than  four 
hundred  years  of  text,  "HOW  DO  I LOVE?"^ 

It  does  seem,  at  times,  an  impossible  venture,  after 

all. 

If  the  fashion  journal  asks  its  (female)  readers 
"What  do  women  (what  do  YOU)  want?",  Quixote's  answer  is 
LOVE — that  sign  (that  site)  which  Barthes  noted  trips  you 
directly  off  the  edge  of  language  and  the  symbolic  (A 
Lover's  Discourse.  1978)  . Thus  does  Quixote  conceive  of 
"the  most  insane  idea  that  a woman  can  think  of." 
Furthermore,  "by  loving  another  person,  she  would  right 
every  manner  of  political,  social,  and  individual  wrong." 
"The  abortion,"  we  are  told,  "was  about  to  take  place" 

(9) . Her  desire  for  an  identity,  a name,  comes  from  her 
desire  to  take  up  this  quest,  this  journey  to  transform  an 
intolerable  social  reality  into  the  romantic  search.  And 
of  course  that  questing  will  exact  a cost,  since  it  will 
lead  to  ascertain  madness,  that  vertigo  of  identity  common 
to  the  amatory  relation  that  Kristeva  describes  in  Tales 
o f Love  as  a "state  of  crisis,  collapse,  madness  capable 
of  sweeping  away  all  the  dams  of  reason,"  capable,  indeed, 
of  transformation  and  renewal,  of  "remodeling,  remaking, 
reviving  a body,  a mentality.  . ."  (1987,  4).  The  madness 

of  love  is  the  perfect  metaphor  to  frame  this  immoderate 
text,  in  which  Quixote  (now  a 66  year  old  woman)  sets  out 
from  the  abortion  clinic  to  fall  into  a vertigo  of 
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identity  which  transverses  literary  and  cultural  history. 
She  has  a dream,  an  insanity,  one  that  has  always 
connected  our  idea  of  love  with  our  idea  of  the  happy 
utopian  society:  love  both  exalts  and  exceeds  the 
individual  (Kristeva,  1987,  4). 

Thus  does  Quixote,  stolen  once  more  from  Cervantes' 
authorial  grasp,  begin  the  melancholic  quest  again,  a 
quest  failed  from  the  start  because  it  desires  an 
impossible  combination:  amatory  excess  and  referential 
similitude.  Cervantes'  text  marked  the  end  of  the  latter. 
Acker's  version  shows  us  that  sometimes  history  must  be 
repeated,  and  so  this  time  the  melancholic  journey  is  set 
in  the  representational  carnival  at  its  most  extreme — a 
parody  of  a parody.  That  question,  how  to  love?  (when  the 
social  space  of  the  enactment  is  the  abortion  clinic,  the 
porn  parlor  of  history) , has  everything  to  do,  in  both 
Cervantes'  and  Acker's  versions,  with  not  saving  the 
appearances.  Still,  how  romantic  (in  the  heaviest  of 
ironic  inflections)  that  Acker's  Quixote  should  raise  the 
question  once  again.  It  is  so  rare  on  the  critical  scene 
on  which  this  text  plays,  though  not  on  the  popular  scene, 
also  on  which  it  plays,  where  the  question  enjoys  a 
perpetual  currency.  If  Baudrillard  is  right  that  parody 
is  a form  of  nostalgia,  as  Benjamin  claims  for  allegory  as 
well,  then  in  a way  this  text  is  hypernostalgic,  with  all 
the  melancholy  of  Benjamin's  ruined  past.  To  find 
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oneself,  after  all  this  time,  back  here,  to  ask  oneself 
again,  in  the  face  of  an  unbearable  social  reality,  this 
old  question:  "WHAT  DOES  IT  MEAN  TO  LOVE?" 

The  question  is  even  more  endearing  ( in  the 
heavy-handed,  ironic  way  which  is  Acker's  style)  coming 
from  our  postmodern  she-Quixote  bedressed  for  her  new 
historical  moment  in  a puke  green  robe,  fresh  from  the 
abortion  clinic.  Times  are  rough.  This  failed  romantic 
search  for  identity  and  social  progress  is  charted  in  the 
dark  alleys  of  lower  Manhattan,  in  the  country  from  which 
Joyce  exiled  himself  and  from  which  pregnant  women  seeking 
abortions  flee  to  the  land  of  elsewhere.  A dystopia 
perhaps,  for  a generation  that  never  believed  in  utopia, 
charted  in  the  chapters  of  St.  Petersburg's  history  (the 
history  of  failed  revolution,  of  the  failed  utopian  dreams 
of  an  intellectual  and  artistic  elite) , in  the  Sadeian 
bedrooms  of  our  social  past  and  present,  in  the 
media-delimited  space  of  social  exchange  in  contemporary 
consumer  society.  To  travel  through  the  multi-dimensional 
terrain  of  this  simulated  adventure,  it  helps  if  you  know 
who  Prince  is  (the  20th-century  rock'n'roll  version,  in 
addition  to  the  15th-century  Machiavellian  one) , and  why 
Russian  constructivism  disappeared  from  the  face  of 
history,  what  miserable  things  happened  to  Jane  Eyre  (and 
why) , the  experience  of  writing  an  undergraduate  critical 
essay  on  poetry,  the  scene  of  pornography  as  well  as  the 
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scene  of  the  (m) other's  suicide,  in  addition  to  Foucault 
and  Thomas  Hobbes,  the  utopian  struggles  of  feminism,  and 
why  cynicism  is  the  latest  evil  enchanter  of  America. 

This  parody  of  the  three-part  heroic  journey  begins 
in  the  abject  terrain  of  Celine,  plagiarized  by  Acker  in 
"The  Beginning  of  the  Night,"  where  Quixote  battles  those 
two  world  "power  mongers,"  Machiavelli  and  Christ.  The 
journey  takes  her,  in  the  second  part,  to  "Other  Texts," 
all  by  male  authors:  Bely's  "Petersburg,"  Lampedusa's 
"Leopard,"  Wedekind's  "Lulu"  plays,  and  an  obscure  or 
invented  science  fiction  story.  The  novel  ends  with  "The 
End  of  the  Night"  in  New  York  City  where  Quixote  battles 
"evil  enchanters,"  among  them  Richard  Nixon  and  Henry 
Kissinger. 

The  parallel  studies  in  fashion  photography  and  film 
suggest  who  the  readers  are  for  this  kind  of  text  and  help 
account  for  the  success  of  Acker's  fiction,  though  Acker's 
more  than  any  of  the  other  texts  described  in  this  study 
gestures  toward  the  margins  of  that  configuration.  The 
41-year-old  American  author  has  to  date  published  nine 
novels,  a play,  and  co-scripted  the  film  Variety.  She  has 
been  called  the  darling  of  experimental  fiction,  in  the 
tradition  of  Genet,  a distinction  she  wears  well  as  a cult 
figure  mythologized  by  the  media,  presenting  (in  a 
subversive,  parodic  style,  of  course)  a simulacrum 
(replete  with  tatoos)  worthy  of  pressing  elbows,  in  an 
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entirely  different  way,  with  Isabella  Rosellini  on  the 
scene  of  feminine  excess  as  spectacle. 

It  is  of  no  little  significance  that  Acker  is 
described  variously  as  an  avant-garde  experimentalist  (a 
classification  that  presumes  nostalgically  that  the 
avant-garde  is  alive) , as  well  as  punk  writer  and 
"low-culture  queen."  The  combinatory  says  something  about 
the  unique  text-ure  of  postmodern  production.  Pieces  of 
her  work  or  about  her  work  have  appeared  not  only  in  Bomb 
and  Metro  News,  but  also  in  the  more  mainstream  New 
Republic,  the  feminist  Ms,  the  literary  The  New  York  Times 
Review  of  Books,  in  addition  to  Vogue,  and  the  critically 
acclaimed  collection  Art  After  Modernism;  Rethinking 
Representation  where  her  piece  "Realism  for  the  Cause  of 
Future  Revolution"  appears  along  with  writings  by  Mulvey, 
Borges,  Barthes,  Baudrillard  and  Foucault. 

Postmodern  Genre  Formation 

Like  Turbeville,  Newton,  De  Palma,  and  Lynch,  Acker's 
principle  of  construction  relies  on  the  crossing  over  of 
genres,  which  suggests  not  only  a crossover  audience,  but 
more  importantly  an  audience  positioned  at  a nexus  where  a 
similar  configuration  of  discourses  of  knowledge  cross. 

In  its  postmodern  form,  genre  may  be  best  defined  by  its 
audience,  that  is,  by  the  kind  of  readers  it  constructs, 
rather  than  by  a set  of  regulative  and  prescriptive 
criteria  by  which  individual  texts  may  be  judged 
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(Aristotle)  or  by  typologies  of  archetypes  (Frye) . The 
tension  in  contemporary  genre  theory  between  theoretical 
genres  (defined  by  critics)  and  historical  genres 
(accepted  by  culture) , a distinction  Todorov  formalized, 
needs  to  be  bridged  by  a theory  which  accepts  the 
historical  invention  of  the  "subjectivity  of  the 
(non) subject"  as  a principle  of  coherence  for  types  of 
texts. 

7 

From  this  perspective,  Acker's  non-narrative 
narrative  produces  its  general  range  of  meaning  not  only 
from  its  similarities  with  and  variations  from  the  general 

f 

category  of  novel istic  narrative,  but  most  importantly, 
from  its  address  of  readers  who  are  positioned  by  the  text 
as  heteronomous , non-gendered,  'non-subjects'  in  the  , 
process  of  becoming.  The  space  of  that  becoming  is  the 
space  between  discourses  of  knowledge  when  they  are  mixed 
in  a heterology,  between  the  spaces  structured  by  the  ' 

traditional  separation  of  genres.  The  viewers  of  Blue 

Velvet . for  example,  as  we  discussed  in  the  previous 

) 

chapter,  are  not  positioned  as  subjects  (masculine  or 
feminine)  of  film  noir,  nor  of  romance,  nor  of  the 
detective  mystery,  nor  of  the  horror  film,  nor  of  popular 
pornography,  but  are  displaced  from  any  of  those  single 
codes  into  the  space  of  an  excess,  where  subjectivity  is 
not  yet  closed  by  a "master"  code.  Acker's  texts  treat 
the  subjects  who  read  in  the  same  way,  as  do  Newton's  and 
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Turbeville's  fashion  photographs,  as  does  De  Palma's  Body 
Double . 

Both  Scholes  and  Kellogg's  The  Nature  of  Narrative 
(1966)  and  Bakhtin's  Problems  of  Dostoevsky's  Poetics 
(1984)  are  more  appropriate  models  for  a contemporary 
notion  of  genre,  because  they  view  genres  as  various  forms 
of  discourse  that  come  under  new  combinations  under  new 
paradigms,  at  least  in  part  influenced  by  historical  and 
social  determinations.  This  general  view  of  the 
instability  of  genres  begins  to  account  for  the  social 
function  of  generic  forms  and  their  historical  changes, 
that  is,  the  connection  between  discourses  and  the  social 
subjects  who  use  them. 

Bakhtin's  study  of  the  carnivalization  of  literature, 

which  blossomed  during  the  Renaissance,  identifies  an 

important  historical  moment  in  literary  development.  A 

new  genre  was  emerging,  its  roots  tracing  back  to  the 

carnival,  a combination  of  the  menippean  satire  and  the 

Socratic  discovery  of  the  dialogic  nature  of  truth.  It 

bound  together  a variety  of  heterogeneous  elements: 

philosophical  dialogue,  adventure  and  fantasy,  naturalism 

and  utopia.  In  the  development  of  European  literature, 

carnivalization  constantly  assisted  in  the 
destruction  of  all  barriers  between  genres, 
between  self -enclosed  systems  of  thought, 
between  various  styles,  etc. , it  destroyed  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  genres  and  styles  to 
isolate  themselves  or  ignore  one  another;  it 
brought  closer  what  was  distant  and  united  what 
had  been  sundered.  (Bakhtin,  1984,  134) 
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In  Cervantes'  Don  Quixote.  Bakhtin  recognizes  one  of  the 
most  carnivalistic  texts  of  world  literature,  "born  in  the 
bosom  of  parody,"  the  precursor  of  the  modern  novel  (1984, 
128) . Perhaps  for  this  reason,  it  has  a recurring  presence 
in  postmodern  writing,  figuring  prominently  in  texts  by 
Borges,  Nabokov,  and  Robert  Coover,  in  addition  to  Acker. 
According  to  Bakhtin,  the  carnivalistic  form  accompanied 
ideological  instability,  polyphonic  rather  than  monologic 
epochs  of  discourse. 

For  Scholes  and  Kellogg  as  well,  Cervantes'  Don 
Quixote  marks  "a  new  synthesis,"  a reconciliation  of  the 
fictional  and  empirical  impulses  that  gave  birth  to  the 
novel  as  a literary  form.  Novel istic  narrative  was  a 
synthetic  literary  form  (like  the  epic)  torn  between  an 
allegiance  to  reality  and  to  the  ideal — not  a denial  of 
romance  but  a combination  of  mimesis,  history,  romance, 
and  fable  (1966,  15) . 

In  the  Scholes  and  Kellogg  analysis,  the  narrative 
tradition  accomodates  two  impulses.  One,  which  they  call 
the  representational,  seeks  to  duplicate  reality;  the 
other,  the  illustrative,  seeks  not  to  reproduce 
"actuality"  but  to  submit  aspects  of  the  actual  to  a 
testing  of  ethical  and  metaphysical  truth  (1966,  88) . In 
the  rise  of  realistic  fiction  in  the  last  two  centuries, 
the  former  dominated,  but  realistic  fiction  began  to 
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decline  in  the  early  twentieth  century  as  the  cinema  took 
over  the  representational  function  (the  same  movement  may 
indeed  be  occuring  currently  between  film  and  television, 
as  it  did  between  painting  and  photography  at  the  turn  of 
the  century) . The  point  is  that,  for  Scholes  and  Kellogg, 
as  well  as  for  Bakhtin,  genres  are  unstable  forms  open  to 
recombinations  determined  by  the  various  social  and 
political  contingencies  on  particular  audiences  at 
particular  historical  moments.  For  Bakhtin,  the  struggle 
within  narrative  discourse  is  carried  out  between 
monologic  discourse  and  the  dialogic  imagination,  which 
correlate  respectively  with  realism's  devotion  to  a 
monologic  referential  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  forms  of 
polyphonic,  carnival istic  discourse  on  the  other. 

We  must  understand  this  discursive  struggle  also  in 
terms  of  the  subjects  of  history  who  live  out  that 
struggle  on  the  level  of  everyday  life.  Bakhtin's  terms 
are  directed  more  to  this  development;  dialogic  discourse 
is  the  polyphonic  voice  of  the  social,  the  heterogenity  of 
the  subjects  who  use  it.  The  recognition  of  that 
heterogeneity  needs  to  be  extended  from  the  dialogic  text 
to  the  (dialogic)  subject  as  well.  In  Acker's  writing, 
that  struggle  is  figured  in  the  polyphony  of  voices  and 
codes  in  her  texts,  particularly  in  relation  to  a 
heteronomous  subject  (of  writing)  in  the  process  of 
becoming.  For  Acker,  and  for  any  feminine  subject  who 
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must  speak/write/read  in  a patriarchal  history  which  has 
framed  her  to  the  pleasure  of  a masculine  will  and  desire, 
that  becoming  is  a constant  struggle  (1986,  29).  Don 
Quixote  is  the  document  of  the  struggle,  and  for  that 
reason,  the  protagonist  dies  several  deaths,  yet  none  of 
those  deaths  (failures)  ends  the  text  (either  of  history 
or  subjectivity) . 

After  the  Avant-garde 

Acker's  Don  Quixote  is  a crystallized  enactment  of  a 
constellation  of  conceptual  shifts  in  our  understanding  of 
representation  that  culminate  in  the  historical 
avant-garde  and  its  dissipation.  Both  Matei  Calinescu's 
Five  Faces  of  Modernity;  Modernism.  Avant-Garde. 

Decadence.  Kitsch.  Postmodernism  (1987)  and  Peter  Burger's 
Theory  of  the  Avant-Garde  (1984)  (a  critigue  of  Poggioli's 
earlier  and  widely  known  text  of  the  same  title)  are 
devoted  to  delineating  and  historicizing  these  shifts  as 
the  literary  and  artistic  avant-gardes,  like  photography 
and  film,  were  transformed  during  the  course  of  the  last 
two  centuries  by  socio-historical  and  discursive 
determinations. 

Qne  of  the  central  conceptual  changes  concerns  the 
Christian  escatalogical , linear  notion  of  time,  its 
transformation  into  the  bourgeois,  secularized  notion  of 
progress,  and  the  failure  of  that  idea.  Qther  important 
concepts  undergoing  redefinition  and  restructuring  include 
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the  notion  of  the  "institution”  and  the  notion  of  the 
"work."  Within  the  context  of  these  conceptual 
transformations  and  of  the  popular  genre  formation  which 
this  study  traces,  Acker's  Don  Quixote  appears  on  the 
discursive  scene  as  both  another  occurrence  of  the 
transformational  trend  documented  already  in  commercial 
photography  and  mainstream  film  and  as  an  innovative 
variation;  it  is  a sign  of  the  times  (to  use  Prince's 
recent  anthem)  as  well  as  a sign  of  things  to  come.  The 
most  radically  experimental  of  the  parodic  texts  we  have 
examined  thus  far,  Don  Quixote,  having  fewer  enunciative 
contingencies  (as  experimental  fiction)  than  commercial 
photography  or  film,  demonstrates  a very  high  level  of 
noise,  which  it  asks  its  readers  to  engage.  The  novel 
nontheless  evidences  characteristics  shared  by  the 
parodic,  postmodern  texts  in  Vogue  and  in  the  cinema:  it 
layers  multiple  codes,  including  romance,  pornography,  and 
critical  theory,  it  creates  multiplicitous  subject 
positionings,  and  it  addresses  a heteronomous , or 
'crossover, ' audience. 

"Time  Is  Pain" 

Benjamin's  image  of  the  angel  of  history,  impaled  on 
the  cross  of  "progress"  and  propelled  through  history 
fated  to  look  only  backward  at  the  catastrophic  debris 
piling  up  in  its  wake  with  no  sense  of  its  future  path, 
sums  up  most  eloquently  and  prophetically  the  melancholic 
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disillusionment  of  the  men  and  women  who  saw,  by 
mid-century,  the  idea  of  progress  crumble.  The  general 
orientation  toward  the  past  and  the  future  fell  to  crisis, 
calling  into  question  the  sense  of  collective  movement  in 
time,  the  belief  in  some  progress  toward  some  better  place 
or  moment,  some  final  outcome,  that  had  its  roots  in  the 
Christian  eschatalogy,  secularized  but  left  essentially 
intact  by  the  bourgeoisie.  There  were  many  moments  of  the 
notion's  failing;  the  two  most  profound  and  historically 
visible  were  Stalin's  and  Hitler's  totalitarian  versions 
of  a history  that  could  be  marched  out  like  a military 
maneuver,  in  the  name  of  some  unverifiable  future  and 
'better'  outcome. 

Hannah  Arendt  identifies  this  monologic  vision  of 
progress  toward  a utopian  future  as  the  essence  of  the 
phenomenon  of  totalitarianism  in  the  twentieth  century 
(Origins  of  Totalitarianism.  1951)  . Thus,  ironically,  it 
is  in  the  failure  of  the  notion  of  progress  that  the 
possibility  for  some  alternate  concept  of  history  arises, 
an  open-ended  human  time  by  which  the  social  collective, 
as  an  amalgam  of  separate  and  individual  social  agencies, 
might  conceive  of  how,  if  not  to  progress,  at  least  to 
proceed  without  finding  itself  at  the  opening  of  a mass 
grave.  In  Don  Quixote.  Acker  reminds  her  readers  that 
"time  is  made  by  humans,"  and  thus  it  comes  to  be  that 
"time  is  identity,"  "time  is  pain"  (1986,  49-52).  In  a 
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section  of  part  one,  a parody  of  a critical  reading  of  a 

(nonexistent)  poem,  Acker  connects  part  of  the  pain  of 

identity  to  an  eschatalogical  view  of  time,  which  she 

calls  "common  human  time." 

The  first  kind  of  time,  lines  one  through  four, 
is  linear  time.  The  first  main  verb  is  is,  an 
is  which  isn't  Platonic.  This  common  is  leads 
to  the  first  person  subjunctives,  fear  and 
hinder,  as  well  as  the  is'  subject  noun,  fear. 
This  kind  of  time  or  the  world  makes  human  fear. 
Common  time's  other  or  enemy  is  death.  Is  is 
bounded  by  death.  So  the  other  of  is  is  be 
without  in  the  present  tense. 

Since  the  past  is  like  the  present  in  this  time 
model,  lines  five  and  six,  death  or  absence  also 
destroys  memory.  Here's  another  reason  I'm 
afraid. 

Since  the  only  certainty  I can  have  in  common 
human  time  is  that  which  has  to  be  most 
feared — the  end  of  time — , all  I can  feel  is 
more  and  more  pain.  (1986,  50) 

Matei  Calinescu  in  Five  Faces  of  Modernity;  Modernism. 
Avant-Garde.  Decadence.  Kitsch.  Postmodernism  (1987) , 
locates  the  essence  of  modernism  in  this  Christian  idea  of 
a "temporal-sequential  concept  of  history,"  a 
non-repeatable,  non-reversible  time  that  leads  to  a final 
outcome,  and  thus  locates  modernity's  beginnings  in  the 
Christian  middle  ages.  For  Calinescu,  the  idea  of 
modernity  functions  in  a conceptual  constellation,  as  the 
subtitle  of  his  study  asserts,  with  the  notions  of  the 
avant-garde,  decadence  and  kitsch,  and  later, 
postmodernism — all  of  which  take  their  currency,  Calinescu 
astutely  observes,  from  their  dual  relation  to  the 
conceptualization  of  a collective  time  and  to  the  artistic 
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community's  conceptualization  of  its  relation  to  the 
bourgeoisie  (Calinescu,  9) . Distinguishing  between 
aesthetic  modernity  and  the  modernity  of  capitalist 
technology  and  business  interests,  Calinescu  places 
aesthetic  modernism  at  the  juncture  of  a crisis  "involved 
in  a threefold  dialectical  opposition  to  tradition,  to  the 
modernity  of  bourgeois  civilization  (with  its  ideals  of 
rationality,  utility,  progress),  and,  finally,  to  itself, 
in  so  far  as  it  perceives  itself  as  a new  tradition  or  form 
of  authority"  (Calinescu,  10) . The  development  of  a 
postmodern  aesthetic  is  one  of  the  effects  of  this  crisis. 

For  Acker,  the  way  out  of  the  limits  (and  pain)  of  a 

linear  common  human  time  lies  in  another  model  of  time — one 

that  accepts  the  meaning  of  death  in  the  present  rather 

than  one  that  defers  it  to  some  final  outcome  in  the  grand 

scale  of  human  progress.  This  alternate  model  of  time 

bears  its  own  difficulties,  of  course.  To  accept  a time  of 

the  present  (not  the  future)  means  to  accept 

responsibility — for  repeating  history,  for  failing  to 

imagine  a possible  future,  or  for  failing  to  will  a present 

which  can  become  a proper  past: 

The  second  temporal  model  begins  with  human 
will,  when  I will  to  enter  the  realm  of  death. 
Line  seven.  This  is  exactly  what  I can't  do, 
the  antithesis,  the  necessarily  imaginary.  . . 

(What  is  the  time  model  of  my  will?)  (1986, 

50-1) 
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From  What  and  Why,  to  How 

The  failure  of  the  secular  idea  of  a linear  progress 
was  accompanied  by  a challenge  to  the  traditional  notion  of 
the  work  of  art  as  organic  whole,  a challenge  directed,  on 
one  front,  by  the  historical  avant-garde.  Peter  Burger  in 
his  theory  of  the  avant-garde  points  out  that  though  the 
manifested  political  intentions  of  the  historical 
avant-gardes  (the  reorganization  of  the  praxis  of  life 
through  art)  failed,  the  historical  avant-gardes 
nonetheless  had  a transformational  effect.  That 
transformation  took  place  in  the  relation  between  the 
status  of  the  "work"  of  art  and  the  art  institution:  "It  is 
the  status  of  their  products,  not  the  consciousness  artists 
have  of  their  activity,  that  defines  the  social  effect  of 
works"  (Burger,  58) . From  this  perspective.  Burger 
theorizes  that  the  historical  avant-garde  was  revolutionary 
because  it  changed  the  dominant  notion  of  art  as  organic 
whole. 

This  conceptual  transformation  on  the  level  of  the  art 
work  must  thereby  correspond  to  a shift  in  the  focus  of 
aesthetic  theory  from  the  objective  meaning  of  the  work  as 
perceived  (even  if  that  meaning  is  constructed  through 
techniques  designed  to  set  up  chance  occurrences,  as  in  the 
'objective  chance'  of  the  Surrealists)  to  the  social 
function  of  art — to  meaning  as  produced  or  manufactured 
(not  perceived)  by  the  subject  (Burger,  67) . In  contrast 
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to  the  organic  work  of  art  which  has  significance  as 
something  living,  as  something  "grown  from  concrete  life 
situations,"  the  avant-gardist  text  is  comprised  of 
material  treated  as  material,  tearing  material  out  of  its 
functional  context,  turning  it  into  fragments,  and 

reassembling  the  fragments  (montage)  (Burger,  70) . 

) 

Burger,  in  trying  to  understand  processes  of  change 
in  the  relation  of  art  and  the  social  within  bourgeois 
society,  shifts  the  problem  from  cognition  as  copy  and 
even  cognition  as  production  to  the  historical 

\ 

preconditions  of  cognition.  In  this  his  theoretical 

strategy  resembles  Foucault's  shift  from  what  and  why 

questions  to  the  how  question.  Foucault  had  asked  not 

what  is  madness  or  what  is  sexuality,  but  how  is  it  that 

we  came  to  see  madness  or  sexuality  or  the  state  or 

political  agency  in  a certain  way?  In  "The  Subject  and 

Power,"  Foucault  writes  on  his  approach  to  the  analysis  of 

the  dynamics  of  power  and  individual  agency: 

If,  for  the  time  being,  I grant  a certain 
privileged  position  to  the  question  of  'how',  it 
is  not  because  I would  wish  to  eliminate  the 
questions  of  'what'  and  'why'.  Rather,  it  is 
that  I wish  to  present  these  questions  in  a 
different  way.  . . it  is  to  suspect  that  an 

extremely  complex  configuration  of  realities  is 
allowed  to  escape  when  one  treads  endlessly  in 
the  double  question:  What  is  power?  and  Where 
does  power  come  from?"  (Foucault,  1984,  424) 

Taking  off  from  Benjamin's  theory  of  allegory,  which 
he  reads  as  a theory  of  the  avant-gardist  work.  Burger 
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takes  a similar  tack  in  his  approach  to  aesthetic  theory. 

He  historicizes  the  avant-garde's  influence  in  establishing 

a change  in  the  general  public's  understanding  of  the  work 

of  art  as  organic  whole. 

The  organic  work  of  art  seeks  to  make 
unrecognizable  the  fact  that  it  has  been  made. 

The  opposite  holds  true  for  the  avant-gardiste 
work:  it  proclaims  itself  an  artificial  construct, 
an  artifact.  To  this  extent,  montage  [Burger 
privileges  the  cubist  definition  of  montage  as  the 
illusionism  of  the  reality  fragments  that  have 
been  glued  on  the  canvas]  may  be  considered  the 
fundamental  principle  of  avant-gardiste  art.  The 
'fitted'  (montierte)  work  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  made  up  of  reality  fragments;  it 
breaks  through  the  appearance  ( Schein)  of 
totality.  Paradoxically,  the  avant-gardiste 
intention  to  destroy  art  as  an  institution  is  thus 
realized  in  the  work  of  art  itself.  The  intention 
to  revolutionize  life  by  returning  art  to  its 
praxis  turns  into  a revolutionizing  of  art. 

(Burger,  72) 

The  effect  of  this  alternate  principle  of  construction 
differed  from  the  organic  work's  impression  of  wholeness; 
individual  elements  took  on  greater  autonomy,  each  could  be 
read  individually  or  in  various  groups — their  meaning  did 
not  depend  on  their  relation  to  the  whole.  It  became 
conceivable  to  change  their  order.  The  syntagmatic 
sequence  became  less  decisive  than  the  principle  of 
construction  underlying  the  sequence  of  occurrences. 
Decadence 

Various  critics  and  thinkers  noted  the  fact  of  this 
shift  in  construction  of  the  work.  Nietzsche  for  one  read 
the  change  as  a sign  of  decadence,  a reading  which 
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premises  a view  of  history  as  decline.  He  placed 
Cervantes ' Don  Quixote  in  "the  decadence  of  Spanish 
culture,"  and  defined  the  style  of  decadence  by  the  shift 
in  principle  of  construction  from  the  organic  work  as 
whole: 


What  is  the  sign  of  every  literary  decadence? 

That  life  no  longer  dwells  in  the  whole.  The 
word  becomes  sovereign  and  leaps  out  of  the 
sentence,  the  sentence  reaches  out  and  obscures 
the  meaning  of  the  page,  the  page  gains  life  at 
the  expense  of  the  whole — the  whole  is  no  longer 
a whole.  But  this  is  the  simile  of  every  style 
of  decadence:  every  time,  the  anarchy  of  atoms, 
disaggregation  of  the  will.  . . . (Calinescu, 

186) 

For  Barthes,  this  decadent  style  is  the  fabric  of  value 

marked  out  in  the  text,  the  erratic  interruption  of 

writing.  "'Style'  is  more  palpable  than  is  supposed" 

(Barthes,  1986,  248).  Regret  can  be  a positive  value.  In 

decadence  "is  born  the  possibility  of  a non-reactionary 

regret,  a progressive  regret." 

Decadence  is  not  read,  contrary  to  the  word's 
accepted  connotation,  as  a sophisticated, 
hypercultural  condition,  but  on  the  contrary  as  a 
deflation  of  values:  return  of  tragedy  as  farce 
(Marx) , clandestinity  of  festal  expenditure  in 
bourgeois  society  (Bataille) . (Barthes,  1986, 

238)  . 

Lately,  in  Baudrillard ' s Simulations  (1983),  we  see  the 
return  of  this  theme  of  decadence,  but  inflected 
negatively,  in  the  description  of  an  age  of  simulacra  in 
which  representation  fails,  in  which  the  distinction 
between  representation  and  the  real  implodes,  collapses. 


resulting,  in  Baudrillard ' s view,  in  an  eventual  and 
unavoidable  catastrophe  of  the  social. 

Burger,  unlike  Neitzsche,  Barthes,  and  Baudrillard, 

refrains  from  positive  or  negative  judgment  of  decadent 

style,  instead  focusing  on  tracing  the  changes  in  the 

relation  of  this  new  principle  of  construction  to  a change 

in  reception  aesthetics,  that  is,  focusing  on  the  relation 

of  the  work,  the  institution,  and  the  greater  social  order. 

He  points  out  that  the  significant  contribution  of  the 

historical  avant-gardes  centered  not  only  in  this  shift  in 

principle  of  construction  (and  the  possibility  of  new  or 

alternate  principles)  per  se,  but  in  the  fact  that  it 

correlates  with  a different  mode  of  reception.  The  classic 

hermeneutic  circle  is  broken,  in  which  the  reader's 

comprehension  of  the  parts  anticipates  the  whole,  and  the 

anticipation  of  the  whole  guides  the  comprehension  of  the 

parts.  Burger  appropriately  places  emphasis  on  the 

corresponding  change  in  reception  aesthetics:  "The 

recipient  of  an  avant-gardiste  work  discovers  that  the 

manner  of  appropriating  intellectual  objectifications  that 

has  been  formed  by  the  reading  of  organic  works  of  art  is 

inappropriate  to  the  present  object"  (Burger,  80) . Burger 

goes  on  the  describe  the  details  of  this  change: 

Instead  of  proceeding  according  to  the 
hermeneutic  circle  and  trying  to  grasp  a meaning 
through  the  nexus  of  whole  and  parts,  the 
recipient  will  suspend  the  search  for  meaning  and 
direct  attention  to  the  principles  of 
construction  that  determine  the  constitution  of 
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the  work.  In  the  process  of  reception,  the 
avant-gardiste  work  thus  provokes  a break,  which 
is  the  analogue  of  the  incoherence 
(nonorganicity)  of  the  work.  Between  the 
shocklike  experience  of  the  inappropriateness  of 
the  mode  of  reception  developed  through  dealing 
with  organic  works  of  art  and  the  effort  to  grasp 
the  principles  of  construction,  there  is  a break: 
the  interpretation  of  meaning  is  renounced.  One 
of  the  decisive  changes  in  the  development  of  art 
that  the  historical  avant-garde  movements  brought 
about  consists  in  this  new  type  of  reception  that 
the  avant-gardiste  work  of  art  provokes  (Burger, 
81)  . 

Again,  it  is  not  meaning  that  is  renounced,  but  the 

unproblematic  interpretation  of  meaning.  Interpretation 

must  be  exchanged,  as  in  Acker's  writing,  for  the  becoming, 

the  production,  of  meaning.  And  that  production  must  be 

understood  in  its  social  context,  as  a negotiation  of 

value — for  both  artist  and  critic.  On  Caravaggio's 

Self-Portrait  as  Bacchus.  Acker  asks, 

"If  this  picture's  now  a setting-up  of  language, 
what's  art  criticism?  Looking  at  him  (the  boy, 
the  artist)  looking  at  me,  mirror  on  mirror  on 
mirror,  is  how  language  works.  My  verbally 
describing  this  visual  description  is  my  mirror 
of/is  my  being  part  of  this  sex,  this  connected 
world.  This  is  a living  world.  (1984,  36) 

Something  besides  the  principle  of  construction  of  the 
organic  work  has  changed,  evidenced  in  Acker's  passage. 

That  the  "shock"  of  finding  one's  mode  of  reception 
inappropriate  to  the  object  did  not  produce  the  change  in 
the  recipient's  life  praxis  which  the  avant-gardistes  hoped 
led  many  critics  and  artists  to  read  the  avant-garde's 
revolutionary  project  as  a failure.  But  Burger  observes 
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that  the  historical  avant-garde  movements,  regardless  of 
their  specific  political  intentions,  effected  a change  in 
the  common  modes  of  reception  for  a "work"  of  art  that  was 
revolutionary,  and  the  commercialization  of  the  avant-garde 
principles  of  construction  in  bourgeois  discourses  such  as 
advertising,  which  caused  the  avant-gardistes  so  much 
dismay  (they  had  grandiosely  intended,  after  all,  to 
destroy  the  bourgeoisie  and  its  plebian  tastes  once  and  for 
all)  only  aided  in  the  broad  dissemination  of  this  shift  in 
reception. 

(Re^ production  of  the  Readerly 
All  of  the  texts  in  this  study  exemplify  the 
formation  of  a genre  of  representation  which  addresses  a 
popular  audience  functioning  on  a level  far  different  from 
Baudrillard' s silent  majorities  (In  The  Shadow  of  the 
Silent  Majorities.  1983).  Whereas  Baudrillard ' s silent 
majorities  form  a "mass"  (imploded  black  hole)  without 
individuation  that  marks  the  end  of  (a)  subject  (to  or  of 
history)  (1983,  22),  the  audiences  addressed  by  the  texts 
described  in  this  study  are  clearly  heteronomous . And 
they  are  heteronomous  in  the  doubled  sense  that  Teresa  de 
Lauretis  makes  explicit  in  Technologies  of  Gender  (1987) : 
on  the  order  of  individuals  in  their  social  and  political 
and  historical  heteronomies  (we  can  no  longer  think  with 
any  efficacy  in  terms  of  "Woman" — a concept  which  runs  a 
closed  circuit  within  the  restricted  field  of  the  notion 
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of  sexual  difference) , but  also  and  more  importantly,  on 
the  order  of  the  complex  and  often  contradictory 
heterogeneities  within  these  various  individuals  (1987, 
10).  Baudrillard  prophecies  the  individual's 
disappearance  into  the  inertial,  collapsing  abyss  of  the 
mass  which  defies  representation,  is  itself 
non-representable:  "we  are  only  episodic  conductors  of 
meaning,  for  in  the  main,  and  profoundly,  we  form  a mass, 
living  most  of  the  time  in  panic  or  haphazardly,  above  and 
beyond  any  meaning"  (Shadow.  1983,  11).  Lyotard  like  de 
Lauretis,  on  the  other  hand,  would  maintain  individual 
agency  on  the  level  of  the  particular. 

Lyotard  describes  the  general  position  of  individuals 
in  relation  to  discourse  in  his  discussion  of  the 
pragmatics  of  transmission  in  popular  narratives.  "A  self 
does  not  amount  to  much,"  Lyotard  admits  in  the  epoch  of 
the  crisis  of  the  subject,  "but  no  self  is  an  island;  each 
exists  in  a fabric  of  relations  that  is  now  more  complex 
and  mobile  than  ever  before."  Every  self  is  located  (at 
various  points  in  time,  the  position  is  not  fixed)  "at 
'nodal  points'  of  specific  communication  circuits"  through 
which  various  kinds  of  messages  pass  (Lyotard,  1984,  15). 

Though  whether  this  configuration  comprises  the 
entirety  of  social  relations  remains  open  to  question, 
Lyotard  articulates  "there  is  no  need  to  resort  to  some 
fiction  of  social  origins  to  establish  that  language  games 
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are  the  minimal  relation  required  for  society  to  exist" 
(1984,  15).  Language  games  that  address  and  respond  to 
and,  indeed,  create  nodal  points  of  high  density  and 
velocity  in  various  communication  circuits,  that  is,  nodal 
points  of  instability,  share  this  property  of  crossover 
structures,  of  which  the  parodic  texts  in  this  study  are 
prime  examples.  In  fact,  all  the  disputed  phenomena  held 
up  as  exemplars  of  postmodern  production — parody, 
pastiche,  plagiarism,  allegory,  collage,  montage — share 
this  functional  capability.  When  they  become  the 
structuring  form  of  a text,  they  assert  a certain  value  of 
re-use  and  re-writing.  That  rewriting  which  exceeds 
nostalgic  replay  often  positions  readers/viewers  at  the 
crossing,  layering,  doubling  and  compacting  of  a variety 
of  circuits,  a referential  that  always  gestures,  if  not 
toward  a real  and  its  fragment,  toward  both  an  actuality 
and  potentiality  of  semantic  fields. 

The  recent  proliferation  of  sites  reproducing  (and 
amplifying)  such  techniques,  in  which  the  high  culture/low 
culture  categories  break  down,  has  led  some  critics  to 
characterize  the  present  period  of  Western  discursive 
production  as  "postmodern,"  that  is,  as  a particular 
moment  in  the  development  of  capitalism  rather  than  as  a 
development  within  any  particular  cultural  form  (critics 
like  Jameson  inflect  that  development  negatively) . 

Whether  or  not  postmodernism  will  come  to  be  the  general 
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characteristic  of  the  present  epoch,  it  is  clear  that  the 
proliferation  of  discursive  sites  that  reproduce  the 
eruption  of  value,  the  challenge  to  orthodox  knowledge 
(the  old  separations) , and  the  heteronomous  non-subject  of  - 
the  abject  text  suggests  an  instability  in  the  traditional 
cultural  categories  and  the  formation  of  popular 
carnival istic  genres  that  thrive  on  the  noise  of  that 
instability.  Though  Acker's  writing  addresses  the  broader 
range  across  racial,  ethnic,  and  social  class  boundaries, 
these  texts  reveal  an  internally  heteronomous  range  within 
their  readerships,  within  the  variety  of  codes  and  genres 
which  these  audiences  engage. 

The  productions  of  this  postmodern  genre  bear  an 
immanent  critique  of  the  aethetics  of  the  modernist 
avant-garde,  in  which  the  dispossession  of  limits  took 
place  within  a given  medium  or  form,  not  within  the 
configurations  of  codes  and  subject  positionings  that  can 
be  enunciated  in  popular  cultural  forms.  The  locus  of 
activity  in  such  texts  has  notably  shifted  from  a 
self-consciousness  of  form  and  medium,  a generally  agreed 
upon  characteristic  of  "modernism"  (eg.  Clement 
Greenberg's  arguments  for  pure  form  or  color  in  painting), 
to  a self-consciousness  of  the  processes  of  production  and 
consumption,  in  relation  to  the  (non) subjects  (those  who 
are  neither  men  nor  women)  who  refuse  the  self-definitions 
proffered  by  representation. 
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Kathy  Acker's  parodic  rewriting  of  Don  Quixote,  like 
the  parodic  fashion  layouts  and  films  described  above, 
does  not  simply  position  readers  in  a pregiven  vector  of 
relations  with  which  they  are  supposed  to  identify. 

Rather,  her  texts  locate  readers  in  an  assemblage  of 
discursive  possibilities  and  histories  that  they  can 
manipulate,  indeed,  must  manipulate  in  order  to  'make 
sense',  even  if  that  'making  sense'  means  to  come  to 
understand  what  "nonsense"  really  is. 

What  is  most  striking  about  these  texts,  then,  is 
that  they  evidence  a type  of  production  that  reproduces 
the  readers/viewers'  heterogeneous  and  mobile 
positionings.  Acker's  writing  is  one  of  the  best  examples 
of  this  production  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  receiver 
in  discourse — the  one  who  sees  and  hears,  the  one  who 
slips  and  splinters,  and  who  sees  representation  as 
material  for  the  construction,  deconstruction,  and 
reconstruction  of  subjective  positionings.  In  Don 
Quixote . the  ideology  of  authorship  is  explicitly 
questioned,  as  it  is  in  the  critical  piece  "Realism  for 
the  Cause  of  Future  Revolution."  The  author  is  the  reader 
who  struggles  against  definition  within  representation. 

In  the  latter  piece.  Acker's  own  writing  figures  a new 
kind  of  realism,  based  on  the  readers'  construction  of 
meaning  through  the  application  of  a repetoire  of  cultural 


codes  onto  the  codes  textured  in  the  text.  The  "voice"  of 
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Don  Quixote  also  speaks  from  the  position  of  the  receiver 
of  discourse — a receiver  who  is  clearly  in  Acker's  writing 
a heteronomous  subject  whose  renouncing  of  the 
interpretation  of  meaning,  and  identity,  before  a work 
which  comprises  an  organic  whole  is  already  given. 

The  type  of  reception/production  which  Acker's  texts 
figure  reflects  the  dissemination  of  the  kind  of  reception 
(ironically)  instituted  in  one  instance  by  the  historical 
avant-gardes.  As  discussed  in  chapters  two  and  three,  the 
avant-garde  was  not  the  only  site  of  this  transformation. 
Though  Burger  deemphasizes  film's  influence  (by 
privileging  the  influence  of  cubist  montage  over  film's, 
he  maintains  an  implicit  valuation  of  the  avant-garde  over 
film's  broadcast  and  mainstream  influence),  the  cinema  in 
distributing  a new  sense  of  the  any-instant-whatever 
within  a multiplicity  of  possible  durations  organized  by 
the  montage  of  editing,  also  disseminated  an  alternate 
form  of  reception,  a form  monitored  by  the  early  dominance 
of  continuity  style,  but  later  amplified  by  broadcast 
television's  switchable  programming. 

John  Walker  in  his  recent  Cross-overs;  Art  into  Pop. 
Pop  into  Art  (1987),  cites  the  fashion  designer  Vivienne 
Westwood  describing  this  same  "readerly"  stance  toward 
representation  as  her  principle  of  construction  in 
fashion.  Westwood  views  representation  as  material  for 
personal  and  social  production  (an  attitude  and  procedure 
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common  also  to  advertising  and  the  music  industry,  as 
Walker  very  clearly  documents):  "Like  a pirate,"  she  says, 
"you  plunder  everything  that  you  want  from  your  world 
culture"  (Walker,  88) . Though  Acker  may  differ  from 
Westwood  in  what  she  deems  appropriate  for  the  plundering 
(in  addition  to  culture's  "riches" — like  the  Quixote  and 
Jane  Evre.  she  takes  the  dark  side  of  discourse  (Celine) , 
the  abject  and  the  obscene).  Acker  shares  Westwood's 
principle  of  construction  in  which  nothing  less  than  the 
entirety  of  world  culture  becomes  the  raw  material  for 
personal/social  production.  The  world  becomes  an 
artifact,  and  the  artifact  is  no  longer  sacrosanct.  Like 
the  Picassos  cut  up  and  reassembled  by  graphic  artists  for 
pop  music  album  sheaths.  Acker's  texts  are  composed  of 
fragments  of  literary  and  political  and  popular  history, 
reassembled  to  tell  a story  about  the  crisis  of  the 
gendered  subject  that  has  never  before  been  told  in  quite 
this  way. 

What  is  perhaps  most  shocking,  disturbing,  and  also 
compelling  about  Don  Quixote  (and  to  varying  degrees, 
about  all  the  texts  described  in  this  study)  is  the  level 
of  disjunction,  heterogeneity,  and  "noise"  that  the  text 
documents  (makes  a document  of)  of  what  this  new  type  of 
reception  has  come  to  look  and  feel  like,  especially  from 
women's  points  of  view.  In  Acker's  Don  Quixote,  we  find 


pornographic  language  and  images  mixed  with  discussions  of 
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political  history,  theoretical  passages  on  the  relation  of 
art  and  culture,  philosophical  inquiries  into  epistemology 
and  hermeneutics,  critical  discussions  of  woman's 
exclusion  from  history,  and  on  representation  and  the 
real.  And  all  of  it,  every  referential  and  every  voice 
and  every  subjective  position  is  parodied,  levelled, 
recontextualized — carnival i zed . 

The  text's  decentred  narrator  immerses  herself 
completely  in  any  of  these  given  discourses,  taking  up  and 
putting  off  voices  and  positions  with  every  turn  of  a page 
or  the  beginning  of  each  new  section  (demarcated  often 
with  boldface  headings,  some  of  them  simply  titled 
"INSERT"  or  "ANOTHER  INSERT"  or  even  "Intrusion  of  a Badly 
Written  Section,"  along  with  sections  titled  "HISTORY  AND 
WOMEN"  or  "Deep  Female  Sexuality:  Marriage  or  Time"  or 
"RUSSIAN  CONSTRUCTIVISM") . Yet  another  eruption  of  value 
in  the  text.  Acker's  headings  and  boldface  highlights  and 
italics  are  part  of  the  verbal  display  of  value:  "traces," 
as  Barthes  described  Bataille's  italics,  "of  the 
subjective  pressure  imposed  upon  the  word,  of  an 
insistence  which  substitutes  for  its  semantic  consistency" 
(1986,  248).  And  pervading  every  evocation  of  a 
representational  referential,  each  hopelessly  lost  and 
resurrected  in  foreign  contexts  and  then  lost  again — a 
failing  referential  that  is  through  and  through  THE  social 
of  the  present  epoch — one  finds  a heavy,  ironic  humor,  a 
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satire  as  darkly  mirthful  as  it  is  despondently 
melancholic.  Before  this  kind  of  humor,  one  can't  help 
but  wonder  if  this  was  what  Helene  Cixous  had  in  mind  when 
she  imagined  the  laughing  medusa  as  a feminist  posture — 
if,  in  that  first  imagining,  the  human  laugh  emanating 
from  behind  that  monstrous  facade  constructed  by 
patriarchal  culture  was  ever  this  sardonic. 

The  reader  must  therefore  struggle  from  moment  to 
moment  with  the  empathy,  revulsion,  bewilderment  and 
horror  that  our  dear  Quixote  evokes,  as  she  carries  the 
failed  project  of  a referential  sameness  (that  the  world 
or  identity  could  hold  to  some  frame,  any  frame,  of  map  to 
territory,  without  these  ruptures  that  ceaselessly  tear 
the  face  off  reality  and  the  self) . Kristeva  writes  on 
horror  that  its  power  comes  from  the  abject,  "the  dark 
revolts  of  being,  directed  against  a threat  that  seems  to 
emanate  from  an  exorbitant  outside  or  inside,  ejected 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  possible,  the  tolerable,  the 
thinkable"  (1982,  1).  Horror  is  that  which  can't  be 
assimilated.  It  is  that  which  is  opposed  to  identity, 
opposed  to  a definable  object.  "The  abject  is  not  an 
ob-ject  facing  me,  which  I name  or  imagine.  Nor  is  it  an 
ob-jest,  an  otherness  ceaselessly  fleeing  in  a systematic 
quest  of  desire."  Abjection  is  the  suffering,  and 
devastation  of  the  "I"  (Kristeva,  1982,  1-2).  Don  Quixote 
bears  this  abject  horror  like  an  emblem  of  the  times. 
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emblazoned  on  the  flag  which  Acker's  she-knight  carries 
into  the  world  of  differences  like  a right-to-choose 
placard  at  an  anti-abortion  rally. 

After  Similitude 

Baudrillard,  though  he  prefers  to  see  in  Simulations 
(1983)  a catastrophic  outcome,  a decadence  of  history  that 
inaugurates  the  end  of  the  social,  the  end  of  the  subject, 
shares  with  Roland  Barthes  a view  of  parody  as  a site  of 
resistance  within  the  masses.  "What  greater  mockery  can 
there  be,  Baudrillard  writes,  "than  this  craving  for  the 
social  as  an  item  of  individual  consumption,  submitted  to 
an  ever-lasting  supply  and  demand?  A parody  and  a 
paradox:  it  is  by  their  vary  inertia  in  the  ways  of  the 
social  laid  out  for  them  that  the  masses  go  beyond  its 
logic  and  its  limits,  and  destroy  its  whole  edifice.  A 
destructive  hypersimulation,  a destructive 
hyperconformity"  ( Shadows  47) . Baudrillard,  like 
Calinescu,  recognizes  the  link  between  the  failure  of  the 
notion  of  progress  and  the  failure  of  modernity,  for  the 
classical  definition  of  the  masses  had  been  centered  in 
that  notion,  "that  of  an  eschatological  faith  in  the 
social  and  its  fulfillment"  (Shadows  49) . Only  tomorrow 
will  tell  if  the  failure  of  that  ideal  will  result  in  the 
complete  disconnection  of  the  masses  from  the  social  which 
Baudrillard  prophecies.  For  Acker,  the  failure  of  the 
secular  idea  of  progress  opens  on  a possibility,  which 
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artists  should  engage,  create,  struggle  for.  Certainly 
the  modern  epoch  of  progressive  expansion  is  defunct.  And 
the  redefinition  of  the  subject  and  the  social  is  at 
stake.  For  Baudrillard,  "implosion  is  inevitable,  and 
every  effort  to  save  the  principles  of  reality,  of 
accumulation,  of  universality,  the  principles  of  evolution 
which  extol  expanding  systems,  is  archaic,  regressive  or 
nostalgic"  ( Shadows  60) . In  all  of  the  texts  examined  in 
this  study,  no  doubt  the  movement  of  implosion  can  be 
traced — the  collapse  of  referentials  occurring 
simultaneously  with  the  dispersion  of  the  social  subject. 
Baudrillard ' s recent  writing  points  at  the  phenomenon  and 
paints  a picture  of  the  worst  possible  outcome.  In  his 
vision  of  the  order  of  hyperreality,  the  subject  is 
erased,  elided,  forgotten.  In  the  discursive  sites  we 
have  delved  into  in  this  study,  however,  we  find  a 
textual/social  fabric  everywhere  fraught  with  desire,  and 
with  the  struggles  of  the  non-subject  in  the  face  of  an 
abject  relation  beyond  desire  and  closed  identity.  Don 
Quixote  is  no  exception.  But  what  happens  to  desire  when 
similitude  fails?  What  happens  to  poor  Quixote's  desire 
to  love  when  the  object  of  desire  has  slipped  off  the  face 
of  representation? 

Foucault  writes  of  Cervantes ' Quixote  that  it  marked 
both  an  end  and  a beginning. 

Don  Quixote  is  the  first  modern  work  of 

literature,  because  in  it  we  see  the  cruel  reason 
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of  identities  and  differences  make  endless  sport 
of  signs  and  similitudes;  because  in  it  language 
breaks  off  its  old  kinship  with  things  and  enters 
into  that  lonely  sovereignty  from  which  it  will 
reappear,  in  its  separated  state,  only  as 
literature;  because  it  marks  the  point  where 
resemblance  enters  an  age  which  is,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  resemblance,  one  of  madness  and 
imagination  (1973,  49). 

At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  "resemblance  was  about 
to  relinquish  its  relation  with  knowledge  and  disappear,  in 
part  at  least,  from  the  sphere  of  cognition"  (Foucault, 
1973,  17).  But  after  similitude,  there  is  something  else; 
language  has  not  become  impotent.  On  the  contrary,  it  has 
developed  new  powers . 

Having  first  read  so  many  books  that  he  became  a 
sign,  a sign  wandering  through  a world  that  did 
not  recognize  him,  he  has  now,  despite  himself  and 
without  his  knowledge,  become  a book  that  contains 
his  truth.  . . . Between  the  first  and  second 

parts  of  the  novel , in  the  narrow  gap  between 
those  two  volumes,  and  by  their  power  alone,  Don 
Quixote  has  achieved  his  reality — a reality  he 
owes  to  language  alone,  and  which  resides  entirely 
inside  the  words.  Don  Quixote's  truth  is  not  in 
the  relation  of  the  words  to  the  world  but  in  that 
slender  and  constant  relation  woven  between 
themselves  by  verbal  signs.  The  hollow  fiction  of 
epic  exploits  has  become  the  representative  power 
of  language.  Words  have  swallowed  up  their  own 
nature  as  signs.  (Foucault,  1973,  48) 

Acker's  Don  Quixote  returns  in  good  faith  to  this 
moment  in  history  when  the  failure  of  similitude  opened  up 
the  possibilities  of  the  reversibility  and  polyvalency  of 
language,  and  of  the  self  who,  in  spite  of  and  in  the  face 
of  the  limitations  of  social  circumstance,  can  find  a 
certain  bearable  (non) definition  in  the  spaces  between 
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words  of  the  text.  The  desire  to  love  turns  to  language 
itself,  not  on  the  syntactic  level  as  with  the  modernist 
avant-garde,  but  on  the  level  of  its  capacity  to  speak 
value,  and  to  struggle  for  value,  within  cultural 
discourse. 


1.  Cervantes'  text  is  itself  a weaving  of  previous  Arab 
themes  and  forms;  this  "narrative  weaving"  intrigued  Acker,  who 
said  in  an  interview,  "I  write  by  using  other  written  texts,  rather 
than  by  expressing  'reality,  ' which  is  what  most  novelists  do.  Our 
reality  now,  which  occurs  so  much  through  the  media,  is  other  texts 
. . . novels  should  be  aimed  at  adding  to  cultural  discourse"  (Tom 
LeClair,  "The  Lord  of  La  Mancha  and  Her  Abortion,"  New  York  Times 
Book  Review.  November  30,  1986. 


CONCLUSION 


The  strange,  parodic  texts  in  this  study  suggest 
changes  in  popular  genres.  Those  changes  involve  new  forms 
of  "mass”  culture  that  traditional  analytic  models,  centered 
on  logic,  coherence,  and  stability,  can  no  longer  entirely 
explain.  Nor  can  models  relying  on  a posited  stable 
subjectivity  help  us  in  such  discursive  terrain,  where  we 
find  reproduced  for  various  segments  of  mainstream  audiences 
an  unmistakably  unstable  feminine  subject.  For  those 
consumers  of  Vogue's  fashion  photography,  for  those 
audiences  that  see  movies  like  Blue  Velvet  and  Body  Double . 
and  for  the  readers  of  postmodern  fiction  like  Kathy  Acker's 
experiments  in  writing,  illogic  and  instability  as  well  as 
ambivalence  and  ambiguity  are  familiar  everyday  experiences. 
The  studies  in  the  previous  chapters  show  that  as  consumer 
capitalism  promotes  excessive  expenditure,  and  ideological 
instability  creates  the  space  for  change,  established  genres 
recombine  in  ways  which  imply  new  means  for  thinking  about 
the  self. 

Certainly  these  changes  partly  reflect  the  feminist 
movement's  effect  on  popular  discourse.  The  struggle  over 
definitions  of  the  feminine  subject,  which  has  characterized 
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much  of  feminist  theory  in  the  past  two  decades,  now 
characterizes  much  of  the  activity  on  the  popular  front. 
Academic  scholarship  is  not  the  only  site  where  struggles 
over  the  definition  of  feminine,  or  even  feminist,  subjects 
(or  non-subjects)  is  taking  place.  Feminist  theorists 
should  keep  this  fact  in  mind  when  they  engage  one  of  the 
major  problems  facing  contemporary  feminist  theory — what 
Linda  Alcoff  in  a recent  issue  of  Signs  calls  feminism's 
"identity  crisis."  The  crisis  results  from  an  impasse 
between  the  essentialist  politics  of  "cultural  feminists" 
such  as  Mary  Daly,  Adrienne  Rich,  Susan  Griffin,  and  Robin 
Morgan  who  call  for  the  preservation  of  a "female" 
counterculture  in  the  name  of  political  efficacy,  and  the 
deconstruction  of  the  very  notion  of  subjectivity  enunciated 
by  post-structuralist  theorists  such  as  Jacques  Lacan, 

Roland  Barthes,  Jacques  Derrida,  and  Michel  Foucault 
(Alcoff,  1988) . As  the  texts  in  this  study  document,  this 
identity  crisis  is  taking  place  on  the  level  of  popular 
discourse  as  well. 

Alcoff  turns  to  Teresa  de  Lauretis's  conception  of 
subjectivity  as  an  experiential  construct  that  involves  not 
only  language  but  also  self-analyzing  practices.  In  this 
view,  subjectivity  must  be  constantly  articulated  and 
rearticulated.  For  de  Lauretis  in  Alice  Doesn't  (1984),  the 
relation  between  the  cultural  notion  of  woman  and  real 
historical  women  is  an  experiential  process,  the  process,  in 
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fact,  of  semiosis:  "[Subjectivity]  is  produced  not  by 
external  ideas,  values,  or  material  causes,  but  by  one's 
personal,  subjective  engagement  in  the  practices, 
discourses,  and  institutions  that  lend  significance  (value, 
meaning,  and  affect)  to  the  events  of  the  world"  (1984, 

159).  Later,  in  Technologies  of  Gender  (1987),  de  Lauretis 
points  to  the  "elsewhere"  of  current  discourse's  de-re- 
construction  of  subjectivity  as  the  site  for  a different 
construction  of  gender: 

For  that  'elsewhere'  is  not  some  mythic  distant 
past  or  some  utopian  future  history:  it  is  the 
elsewhere  of  discourse  here  and  now,  the  blind 
spots,  or  the  space-off,  of  its  representations. 

I think  of  it  as  spaces  in  the  margins  of 
hegemonic  discourses,  social  spaces  carved  in  the 
interstices  of  institutions  and  in  the  chinks  and 
cracks  of  the  power-knowledge  apparati.  And  it  is 
there  that  the  terms  of  a different  construction 
of  gender  can  be  posed....  (1987,  25) 

What  this  study  adds  to  de  Lauretis'  discussion  is  the 

awareness  of  the  formation  of  those  interstices  in  popular 

culture,  an  awareness  of  popular  genres  that  overtly 

position  spectators  and  readers  precisely  at  those 

discursive  edges  where  representation  fails.  The  currency 

of  the  notion  of  a malleable  social  self  in  consumer  culture 

should  suffice  to  remind  us  that  it  is  not  only  in 

theoretical  discourse  that  gender  is  understood  as  a posit 

or  construct. 

Alcoff,  taking  up  from  de  Lauretis 's  work,  comes  out  in 
favor  of  a "concept  of  positionality"  as  a specific. 
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constructive  strategy  for  the  real  women  who  face  the 
dilemma  of  the  de-re-construction  of  gendered  identity. 
Combining  the  notion  of  identity  politics  (actively  claiming 
a particular  identity  as  a political  point  of  departure  in  a 
particular  context)  and  a conception  of  the  subject  as 
positionality  (the  relativizing  of  identity  to  a shifting 
context  involving  economic,  political  and  cultural 
institutions  and  ideologies) , Alcoff  sees  a way  to 
"transcend"  the  impasse  while  affirming  "our  right  and  our 
ability  to  construct,  and  take  responsibility  for,  our 
gendered  identity,  our  politics,  and  our  choices"  (432). 

This  strategy  seems  to  me  to  be  an  extremely  positive  one 
because  it  allows  for  an  active  and  consciously  chosen 
position  for  political  agency  while  also  remaining  open  to 
the  full  potentialities  of  current  and  possible  future 
transformations  of  gendered  subjectivity.  I think  it  is 
absolutely  imperative,  however,  that  women  take  a broad, 
rather  than  reductive,  definition  of  political  agency. 

If  we  locate  individual  agency  in  the  interaction 
between  fluid  and  changing  (non) subjects  and  the  kinds  of 
discourses,  texts  or  practices  which  these  subjects 
experience  or  "consume,"  we  cannot  forget  that  for  an 
increasing  number  of  women  and  men  within  that  body  we  have 
called  "the  masses,"  the  moment  of  consumption  is  often  a 
moment  of  uncertainty,  ambiguity,  and  ambivalence.  Often  it 
is  a moment  of  a certain  non-sense  that  leaves,  as  Dana 
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Polan  described  it  in  a reading  of  a "Blondie"  cartoon, 
"somewhat  ambiguous  what  it  is  that  we  have  consumed" 

(Polan,  176) . I believe  that  ambiguity,  that  moment  of 
uncertainty,  creates  a space  for  the  freedom  of  choosing 
values,  or  identities,  rather  than  receiving  already 
determined  ones. 

In  any  case,  the  deconstruction  of  the  feminine  subject 
is  not  something  one  can  simply  argue  against  theoretically. 
It  is  something  happening,  in  popular  as  well  as  critical 
discourse.  Reinvention  is  already  taking  place.  In  the 
face  of  change,  we  should  remember  where  freedom  exists,  and 
not  fall  to  the  paranoia  of  E.  Ann  Kaplan's  recent  reading 
of  the  crisis  of  the  subject  in  postmodern  culture:  "Is  it 
possible,"  Kaplan  asks  at  the  conclusion  of  Rocking  Around 
the  Clock:  Music  Television.  Postmodernism,  and  Consumer 
Culture  (1987),  "that  the  postmodernist  discourse  has  been 
constructed  by  male  theorists  partly  to  mitigate  the 
increasing  dominance  of  feminist  theory  in  intellectual 
discourse?"  (150).  Obviously,  in  an  epoch  in  which  critical 
ideas  and  movements  come  and  go  like  the  fads  of  fashion, 
feminists  must  always  be  concerned  with  bridging  the  gap 
between  the  past,  in  which  feminist  discourse  has  in  many 
areas  quite  successfully  institutionalized  itself,  and  the 
future.  But  Kaplan's  reading  is  too  reductive.  It  posits  a 
Struggle  contained  within  intellectual  discourse,  carried 
out  between  "theorists."  And  I am  uncomfortable,  as  a 
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feminist,  with  the  paranoid  posture  the  statement  offers  me, 
one  reminiscent  of  melodramatic  discourse. 

Against  Kaplan's  suggestion,  we  must  remember  the 
extent  to  which  forms  of  postmodern  production,  like  Vogue's 
fashion  photography  for  women,  or  films  like  Blue  Velvet  or 
Body  Double,  or  Acker's  fictions,  have  extended  the  general 
understanding  of  what  a woman  isn't,  and  therefore,  what  she 
might  begin  to  be.  History,  as  Acker  shows  us,  may  need  to 
be  periodically  rewritten.  What  were  the  combinatory 
effects  of  the  images  produced  by  the  cinema  and  the  fashion 
journal  on  the  discursive  struggles  of  both  the  sign  and  of 
the  self?  What  were  their  effects  on  individual  women?  On 
some  level,  we  have  to  account  for  feminist  discourse  coming 
into  power  in  the  very  epoch  of  the  women's  journal  and  the 
mainstream  cinema.  The  other  side  of  paranoia,  I am 
suggesting,  is  freedom. 

To  move  from  paranoia  to  freedom  we  need  the  resources 
of  the  imaginary,  and  the  psychic  space  necessary  to  begin 
to  imagine.  For  Julia  Kristeva,  speaking  from  her 
experience  as  a pychoanalyst  in  Tales  of  Love,  the  modern 
crisis  of  the  subject  comes  precisely  from  the  lack  of 
psychic  space. ^ What  is  at  stake,  for  her  analysands,  as 
well  as  for  psychoanalysis  itself,  "is  turning  the  crisis 
into  a work  in  progress."  For  Kristeva  that  means  speaking 
and  writing.  It  means  imagination  as  process: 

Is  that  not  again  building  "one's  own," 

be  it  polyvalent?  While  waiting  for 
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social  institutions  to  integrate  such 
extraterrestrials,  those  survivors  of 
primary  narcissism,  it  is  still  in  the 
imagination  and  symbolic  realizations 
that  their  faltering  identity  will  best 
find  a way  to  construct  itself  as 
necessarily  false — imaginary.  . . ♦ For 

such  an  open,  undecidable  psychic  space, 
the  crisis  will  not  be  a suffering  but  a 
sign  within  a framework  whose  truth  lies 
in  its  ability  to  absorb  seemings.  I 
speak  in  favor  of  imagination  as 
antidote  for  the  crisis.  Not  in  favor 
of  "power  to  the  imagination,"  which  is 
the  rallying  cry  of  perverts  longing  for 
the  law.  But  in  favor  of  saturating 
powers  and  counterpowers  with  imaginary 
constructions.  . . . Imagination 

succeeds  where  the  narcissist  becomes 
hollowed  out  and  the  paranoid  fails. 

(Kristeva,  1987,  380-1) 

Hannah  Arendt  in  Between  Past  and  Future, — Eight 
Exercises  in  Political  Thought  (1985)  makes  a similar  plea 
for  a freedom  of  psychic  space,  but  from  a philosophical 
rather  than  psychoanalytic  position.  In  Between  Past  and 
Future.  Eight  Exercises  in  Political  Thought  (1985),  Arendt 
returns  to  the  Greek  notion  of  freedom,  before  freedom 
became  a phenomenon  of  the  will,  reinvesting  the  concept 
with  a transformational  value  not  restricted  to  direct 
political  action.  Extending  the  notion  of  freedom  from  the 
realm  of  politics,  she  reminds  her  readers  of  another  order 
of  freedom,  "the  freedom  to  call  something  into  being  which 
did  not  exist  before,  which  was  not  given,  not  even  as  an 
object  of  cognition  or  imagination,  and  which  therefore, 
strictly  speaking,  could  not  be  known"  (Arendt,  1985,  151). 
Returning  to  the  Greek  polis  as  a model  of  the  political. 
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Arendt  proposes  that  the  purpose,  the  reason  for  being,  of 
the  political,  is  "to  establish  and  keep  in  existence  a 
space  where  freedom  as  virtuosity  can  appear"  (1985,  154) . 

If  we  understand  freedom  to  be  connected  to  action,  then 
Arendt  would  have  us  return  to  the  Greek  and  the  Latin 
language,  in  which  what  we  uniformly  call  "to  act"  is 
signified  in  two  verbs,  two  possibilities,  two 
responsibilities:  to  begin,  and  to  carry  through  what  was 
begun.  The  faculty  of  a free  action  in  this  perspective 
becomes  "the  sheer  capacity  to  begin"  (169),  followed  by  the 
capacity  to  see  that  beginning  through. 

In  the  historical  moment  of  the  instability  of  the 
gendered  subject,  women  may  find  the  freedom,  that  space  of 
appearances,  to  begin  to  reconstruct  themselves  as  something 
"else."  I am  not  suggesting  that  freedom  comes  without  a 
cost.  Nor  that  the  moment  of  its  possibility  lies  always 
within  our  reach.  But  I am  suggesting  that  to  define  the 
subject  in  terms  of  a gender  dichotomy  already  the  product 
of  patriarchal  discourse  seems  inherently  more  problematic 
than  embracing  the  possibilities  of  calling  into  being 
something  which  doesn't  yet  exist. 

Notes 

1.  Eschewing  the  reductive  tradition  in  psychoanalysis 
"to  reel  back  any  patient's  discourse  to  childhood 
experience"  (which  makes  the  analyst  the  first  to  be 
"trapped  in  the  network  of  this  biographical,  imaginary 
reconstruction  where  the  real  affect  is  lost  from  sight"), 
Kristeva  sees  the  analyst's  task  as  one  of  inducing  the 
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analysand  to  carry  out  the  act  of  love  (through 
transference,  countertransference)  in  which  psychic  space 
(the  resources  of  the  imaginary)  does  not  disintegrate  but 
expands  (1987,  10).  The  crisis  of  paternity  she  sees  as  a 
crisis  of  love:  "There  has  been  too  much  stress  on  the 
crisis  in  paternity  as  cause  of  psychotic  discontent. 

Beyond  the  often  fierce  but  artificial  and  incredible 
tyranny  of  the  Law  and  the  Superego,  the  crisis  in  the 
paternal  function  that  led  to  a deficiency  of  psychic  space 
is  in  fact  an  erosion  of  the  loving  father.  It  is  for  want 
of  paternal  love  that  Narcissi,  burdened  with  emptiness,  are 
suffering;  eaager  to  be  others,  or  women,  they  want  to  be 
loved"  (Kristeva,  1987,  378). 
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